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{From Beecher's Christian Union. } 
MR. STANTON. 

We suspect that it was the general impre 
sion about Mr. Stanton, during his lifetim 
that he was a despotic patriot who served hi 
country with the utmost fidelity and harshnes 
Men called him by every opprebrious name bé 
that which implied corruption. Noman, hor 
ever bitter, ever charged him with that. Cour 
less millions passed through his hands, a 
with him rested the giving out of contrac 
which made hundreds of men rich, but neith' 
he nor his relatives profited by the opportur 
ty to make a penny. 

“It is a thing to be proud of that he left offi 
so poor that he had to borrow money to su- 
port his family, until his impaired health coud 
be enough restored to resume the practice 4 
law, and he could earn his daily bread. It a- 


> 


sures the country that the race of sturdily ho- | 


est men has noi run out. “While cities at 
worshipping great Plutocrats and raising mo- 
uments to overgrown Riches irregularly o- 
tained, it is refreshing to the heart to see mea 
unc vering the head and giving thanks to Gd 
that we have yet, great poor men. 

Since Mr. Stanton’s death a great chan 
has come over men’s opinions in respect to 
gruff and harsh nature. The stream of narr- 
tives, incidents and letters which has set 4 
bids fair to sweep away the prejudices and b- 
tred, and to leave, instead, a reputation 't 
an earnestness of affection and a tenderness? 
sympathy such as seldom is imputed to pubic 
men. 

The New York Times first published ¢€ 
statement, that at an interview with two clr- 
gymen, Mr. Stanton said that he was accs- 
tomed, on the arrival at his office of disastras 
tidings, to lay the —— before God, ad 
to ask divine light and guidance. We havea 
c rroboration of this statement. A gentlemn 
whose relations with Mr. Stanton gave him ¢- 
cess to his private office at any time, by dayor 
by night, at certain times found the deor lockd. 
tHe was puzzled to find out the reason. /t 
could not be that Mr. Stanton was indulgig 
in a quiet drink, for he was not addicted to1e 
wractice. On seeing the statement in ie 
Times the truth flashed upon him. The See- 
tary was in prayer. To those who knew I. 
Stanton, the violence of his feelings, the ao- 
bridled utteranee which hé gave to his ine- 
nation when thoroughly aroused, this may sen 
strange. But no nature so thoroughly aa 
great nature, in times of difficulty and dang, 
feels the need of divine help. Franklin, thovh 
of a sceptical turn of mind, proposed to 1e 
Convention, when hopelessly divided and pr- 
plexed, that prayer should be daily made or 
divine guidance. Washington, when thorougly 
angry, was addicted to profane oaths, and yt, 
in his country’s darkness and need, he sougt 
God in prayer. However men may liven 
tranquil hours, great troubles bring them o 

confession of their dependeuce upon God. 

How utterly Mr. Stanton gave himself p 
to his duties is well shown by a remark whia 

he made to us respecting a very critical perid 

of the war: ‘‘For two weeks I was.not beyorl 
the hearing of those wires” (the lin@s-f wirs 
connecting with all the fields of military ope- 
ations were ‘brought to headquarters in te 
War Department ;) “I slept on that sofa wit- 
out taking my clothes off, and had my fod 
brought to me there."’ We may be mistake 
as to the length of time mentioned by him, bu 
itwas many days. We asked him, ‘““Whs 
period of the war seemed to you the most criti 
eal?” ‘‘When Lee was moving in front o 
Hooker, and we knew that something was goin; 
on, but could not find out what. Then came 
Hooker's resignation, and we hardly knew 
what man to putin his place. That was the 
darkest hour.”’ 

This was just before the immortal battle of 
Gettysburg, from which, like an outrunnin 
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and the unexceptional curve of his shin-bone— 
it was just then that this melancholy member 
of the human family found a friend! And such 
&friend! One who in his own person may be 
Supposed to represent all the virtues, all the 
pre-eminent abilities, all the ethnic superiority, 
alithe gifts and all the graces of the Anglo- 
Saxon race! Need we say that we refer to Mr. 
Senator Saulsbury ? 

For along time this eminent White Man 


bevinning talk about ‘‘ the Niggers,”’ until the 
Hon. Willard Saulsbury could bear it ne lon- 
* He rose, and what is more remarkable, 
e stood in his place, to utter his protest 
against this exclusive attention to Ethiopia. 
“Gentlemen all talk, he said indignantly, 
“of their devotion to the negro: they are al- 





cuticle, his straight hair, his fine facial angle, | 


had wearily listened to the never-ending, still- | 


POLITICAL. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Law Prontsitinc Sunpay AMUSEMENTS — 
In the Legislature (Jan. 15) the Senate passed 
a bill repealing the clause in the Sunday law 
prohibiting theatrical amusements on the Sab- 
bath. The Assembly adopted a resolution ton- 
gratulating the people of Tennessee on having 
rejected the Fifteenth Amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution. 


GEORGIA. 

Atvanta, Jan. 18.—A Committee appointed 
by both branches of the Legislature has ad- 
dressed the following letter to Gen. Terry : 

We, the yg ney es Committee appointed at 
| a meeting of both Houses of the General As- 











' vention has now got pretty well to work, anda 
great deal of work has been blocked out. 

I find that the enemies of the colored man 
| have their representatives here. A number of 
| resolutions have been’ eceived recommending 
| that the negro be depréved of the right te vote. 

One of these document opens in this portent- 
ious manner: “ Resolved, That this is a white | 
| man’s Government, and should belong to him | 
| and his posterity forever.’ Members in off*r- | 

ing their propositions are allowed a five. 
| minutes’ speech in which to explain, but thus | 
| far the question of franchise, save in the bare | 
| —* which have been read and referred, 
'has been entirely ignored.—Sperial N.Y. 
| Tribune. 
| 


| 


TEXAS. , | 
General Reynolds, commanding in Texas, | 
telegraphs to General Sherman that he has | 
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The superintendent of your public schools principal ecclesiastical bodies. Having shared 
has lately traveled extensively where this res 


form has been carried out; where large and 
small numbers of both classes ming! 
terms of equality in the same school, and he 
wiil, Ithink, testify that none of the evil conse- 
quences feared are realized. 

Social intercourse in families does not neces- 
sarily ensue from the mingling of scholars in 
the same school; it does not prove so as be- 


tween whites who pursue different walks in| 


life. Why should there be any more fear of it 
between white and colored families? I should 
not permit in - ged the parent of any 
child, white or black, because the child went 
to school with mine. I would not assent to it. 
I could not demand of others what.I would not 
assent to myself. My self-respect would revolt 
at the idea of attempting to force social inter- 


; Ways telling us how much they are attracted | sembly, irrespective of party, having objected | issued a proclamation endorsing the State con- | “oUurse. 


to him ; the poor white race seems to have no- 

| body to say one word for it.” Then, with an 
| infinite pathos he added: ‘* Nobody seems to 
| @re for the white man now.” 


fei to fast vanishing greatness, to glories 

phich have illustrated the annals of the world, 

énd to a fecundity which has done so much to 

a it. ‘“*Nobody cares for the white 
an now. 


That every honorable auditor, upon this sol- 
emn announcement did not burst into tears ; 





that all these white Senators did not join in | 


a general di: « and long-sounding croon, 
proves ouly the Senatorial imbecility and deg- 
radation. For will it be believed that the 
words wrung from,the bleeding heart of the 
Senator from Delaware—words which a Ro- 
man might have uttered over the decaying glo- 
ries of his country—will it be believed that 
this sorrowful statement was received with 
“ Great Laughter?" 

Well might the weeping Senator have been 
more discouraged than ever: but he stood 
firmly upon his legs to say : “I am the friend of 
the white man. He has one friend, at least, 
in the Senate of the United States.” 

We congratulate white men generally upon 
their champion. Let us write ‘ N7l desperan- 
dum ”’ upon our banners, and with the battle- 
ery of “Saulsbury and the Anglo-Saxons”’ 
rush once more into the breach! Our own 
views are well known. We have sought for 
justice to the African, but we have never bar- 
gained for the extinction of white men, and we 
are not ready to submit to it now. If we, with 
Mr. Saulsbury, were the only white men upon 
this continent, we should solemnly entreat him 
to hold up his own end, while we tried to hold 
up ours. We have been much puzzled to @n- 
derstand why the Senators should have 
“laughed” at the prospect of their own extinc- 
tion; but when all the rest of the white men are 
gone, should we survive and encounter Mr. 
Saulsbury in a howling wilderness of negroes 
and monkeys, we promise to commit suicide in 
hia company after the high Roman fashion.— 
wm. F. Tribune. 


ee —~ 


Economy. 


“Unto tus Last..’"—By Joun Ruskin. 

All the life which we now possess as a nation 
shows itself in the resolute denial and scorn, 
by a few strong minds and faithful hearts, of 
the economic principles taught to our multi- 
tudes, which principles, so fur as accepted, 
lead straight to national destruction. 

So far as I know, there is not in history re- 
cord of anything so disgraceful to the human 
intellect as the modern idea, that the commer- 
cial text, ‘‘ Buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest,’ represents, or under any 
circumstances could represent, an available 
principle of national economy. 

The answer which would be made by any 


above, is in few words, as follows: It is indeed 
true that certain advantages of a “general na- 
ture may be obtained by the development of 
social affections. But political economists 





tide, the rebellion receded never to recover never professed to take advantages of a gene- 


strength again. 
We asked his opinion of Grant. 


‘‘ A man simply the science of getting rich. So far from 


ral nature into consideration. Our science is 


of great persistence, of common sense, and of being a fallacious or visionary one, it is found 


uncommon luck.’ 


there has not been such a fighter of battles as 
Sheridan. When he is in battle he carries 
around him a huge orb of magnetism, irresis- 
tible!’’ 

Of another general we asked: “Is not 
when under very high excitement apt to lose 
his head?’ “ He has not got any head,”’ he 
replied with a look so very full and solemn that 
the effect was exquisitely comical. 

General Thomas was the man, above all 
others, who seems to have excited Mr. Stanton’s 
enthusiastic admiration. ‘‘ He is the one really 
, ee man—great in statute, noble in nature, 

isinterested, heroic.’’ He then gave in strik- 
ing laaguage the picture of his preparation for 
the battle of Nashville, and his conduct of the 
conflict. 

At his own home Mr. Stanton was familiar 
and gentle., He loved to converse upon literary 
topics, to talk over his favorite authors, among 
whom we were delighted to find Arthur Helps. 
He would take down a volume to read a passage 
now and then, as one would pass a dish of fruit or 
some refreshing drink. His friendships were 
warm, and he did not fail to manifest his re- 
gard by mavners far more demonstrative than 
those usually in vogue among public men. 

We have permission to publish a letter from 
him to Mr. Odell, a War Democrat from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who gave most energetic support to 
the great War Secretary during his lifetime. 
We may express our regret that many other 
letters, which threw light upon his private feel- 
ings, to the same gentleman, having been, 
through a mistake, destroyed. 


Wasurnoten, May 25, 1866. 
My Dear Frienp: The affliction you are suf- 
fering presses heavily upon my heart; and al- 
though your panies | is soothed by the minis- 


tering presence of your wife, family, and friends, | 


I also would be glad to contribute to your re- 
lief, so far as the assurance of my sincere re- 
= and heartfelt sympathy may do so. ‘I'e a 
devoted and « professing Christian like yourself 
it is not Sor » Offer consolation of a spiritual 
nature ; fv. :. you disease, and even death, can 
have no terrors, and can only be regarded as a 
passage, more or less rough, from this to a better 
world. Of late my own mind has experienced 
strange Sansations—present things are losing 
their hold; and, dwelling on past events, es- 
pecially of the last few years, my he@t yearns 
diore by any nile nat ogee it weve, 20 
y sacs Pe “a “g and are gone, or are going, 
Orward the front as an advanced guard. 
They will Soon meet, or have already joined, 
Mr. Lincoun and others of that glorious army 
of martyrs, many of Whom we have known here 
on earth. 

My dear ‘riend, it may be your fortune to go 
forward a little in advance of me; but while I 
may linger behind a little while, there ig no 
one remaining with mein whom my whole heart 
has reposed more confidence and esteem than 
in you. That Divine Providence may support 
and strengthen you while your march con- 
tinues, aud receive you into that bliss designed 
fur those who have faithfully done their part in 
this world, is the earnest prayer of your friend, 

Epwin M. Stanton. 
The Hon. Moses Opsut, Brooklyn. 
~~) <> 
The White Man’s Friend. 

In that episode of the protracted debate on 
the Virginia question in the Senate, which par- 
ticularly marked the 13th of January. an affect- 
1Dg incident occurred well calculated to revive 


fainting souls and to energize many weary | 


— 

minds of the Caucasian persuasion. It has been 
& matter of complaint that during the deliber- 
ations of the Senate upon the Virginia matter, 
#o much should have been said of sable and se 
little ot lighter-colored Americans; and, upon 
the day mentioned, Mr. Trumbull had expressed 
mild doubts of the true friendship of Mr. Sum- 
ner for Ame-icans of African descent, or 
rather of the real value of that friendship; and 
Mr. Sumner had, of course, responded, most 
unnecessarily, we think, however briefly. It 
Was just at this point that the White Man, neg- 
lected and despised and made of little account, 
pushed aside in the Senate with all his interests 


by experience to be practically effective. 


oor. Every capitalist of Europe has acquired 

is fortune by following the known laws of our 

science, and increases his capital duily by an 

wdherence tothem. It is in vain to bring for- 

vard tricks of logic against the force of accom- 

lished facts. Every man of business knows 
experience how money is made and how it 
lost.”’ 

Pardon me. Men of busines: do indeed 
low how they themselves made their money, 
0.how, on occasion, they lost it. Playing a 
lag-practised game they are familiar with the 
chances of its cards, and can rightly explain 
thir losses and gains. But they do not know 


cails, nor what other losses and gains, far 
awy among the dark streets, are essentially, 
théogh invisibly, dependent on theirs in the 
lighed rooms. ‘They have learned a few, and 
onlya few, of the laws of mercantile econom$, 
but wt one of those of political economy. 
Poiticad economy (the economy of a State) 
consiss simply in the production, preservation, 
and dstribution, at fittest time and place, of 
useful ¢ pleasurable things. The farmer who 
cuts hishay at the right time, the shipwright 
who dries his bolts well home in sound wood, 
the houewife who guards against all waste in 
her kitcien, and the singer who rightly dis- 
ciplines ler voice, are all political economists 


which the belong. 
. le 


Marere Women’s Ricurs in Soutu Caro- 
Lina.—Sotth Carolina has taken ‘‘a jump 
ahead” onthe woman question A bill has 
passed to tiird reading in the Legislature, 
which proviles that no real or personal prop- 
erty held bya women at the time of her mar- 
riage shall b} subject to levy, or for her hus- 
band’s debts, but shall be her separate prop- 
erty ; that a married woman shall have power 
to bequeath, devise, or convey her separate 
property in. fe same manner and to the same 
extent us if sle were unmarried ; that she may 
purchase anyspecies of property in her own 
name, and nay contract and be contracted 
with in the sane manner as if she were an un- 
married womin ; that, in all matters relating 
to her separat propertyand her separate con- 


| 





| 


| impleaded, anc in every respect be entitled to 
| remedies as if she were unmarried; nor shall 
any joinder of ler husband as a party with her 
be necessary in any action brought by her or 
against her in natters relating to her separate 
property, or arsing out of her separate con- 
tracts. 
~~ = 

Invipevity kxrsuttep.—In the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, Judge Sharswood, in 
| the case of Jamts against Seesweiss, decided 
| that a charitable ,equest to an infidel society 





|is void. The decsion is rendered in the case | 


of the will of Lev. Nice, who devises property 
| for the erection of a building for the meetings 
of an infidel society for the free discussion of 
| Tees politics, ke. Judge Sharswood said: 
| Ie would prove anursery of vice, a school of 
| Preparation to qualify young men for the gal- 
lows and young women for the brothel, and 
there is not a skeptic of decent manners and 
ood morals who would not consider such a 


debating club as & common nuisance and dis- 
grace to the city.’’ 


as ~~ oe - —— 

The Harrison (Texas) Flag says: “At the 
rate the immigrants are pouring into Texas at 
the present time, it will only take a few years 
for her vast plains to be thitkly settled, and 
| her now waste places made to blossom as the 
rose. With a certainty can we rely upon this 
influx of immigrants to continue. At present 
the majority are wending their way to the 

eat prairies and wheat regions of Northern 

exas, and we know that the productiveness of 
the soil will more than meet their expecta- 
tions.” 
<2 e— _ 

While the authorities of two towns in Maine 

were disputing which should support a pauper 





aad hopes, his historic dignity, his colorless 


family, three of the children starved to death, 


Essays on the First Principles of Political 


ordinary political economist to the statements | * é 
yP : | increase in the year, 260 ; total value of school- 


Per- | 
Of Sheridan he said: ‘ Since the day when sons who follow its precepts do actually become | 
young Bonaparte fought his Italiancampaigns, rich, and persons who disobey them become | 


wht other games may be played with the same | 


in the tre and final sense, adding’ continually | 
to the rihes and well-being of the nation to | 


| tracts she may sue and be sued, plead and be | 


and be subje¢ to the same legal rights and | 


| to and protested against the manner of the or- 
| ganization of said General Assembly as illegal 

and unconstitutional, and unrecognized by laws 
'or 


investigation and record of facts in several 
| cases have been completed, the same be sub- 
' mitted to the Supreme Court of Georgia, the 
| highest judicial tribunal of the State, for their 
| Opinion as to the eligibility of the members 
whose seats are questioned. Trusting, General, 
that the foregoing request may be granted, we 
respectfully ask an immediate reply. 
E. Bryant, Chairman. 
Messrs. Calnwell, Scott, Burns, Price, 
| Chandler, Williams, Osgood, Holden, Shumate, 
| and Harper. 


| Nothing was done to-day in the Senate. The 
_ House met and read an order from Gov. Bul- 
| lock, declaring a recess until Wednesday next, 
| at noon. The decision of the ‘Court-Martial 
| on the eligibility of certain members will be 
rendered to-morrow. The House will probably 
| organize on Wednesday. 


ILLINOIS. 

There is a proposition before the Illinois 
State Constitutional Convention to abolish the 
Senate, and to vest the Legislative authority 
of the State in a single body, to be called the 
oo Assembly, composed of 300 mem- 
29ers. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines, Jan. 17.—The Legislature got 
fairly to work to-day. A joint resolution was 
introduced requiring that our Senators in Con- 
gress be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their influence to prevent any 
further appropriations for the public buildings 
in Washington City, which was referred toa 
committee with instructions to insert a clause 
in relation to the removal of the Capital to the 
Mississippi Valley. In the House, Mr. Kas- 
, son introduced a joint resolution ratifying the 

Fifteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. 


| 


KANSAS. 

Gov. James M. Harvey states the liabilities 
and resources of Kansas as follows: Debts, 
$1,771,407 97; total present resources, includ- 
ing taxes due and amonnt in the treasury, 
$809,550 43. The receipts of the year have 
been $1,335,341 05; expenditures, $1,287,250 U3, 
The number of district schools in the State is 
1,707 ; increase for 1869, 335. The total num- 
ber of scholars enrolled is 58,681, showing an 
increase during the year of 13,541. The fol- 
lowing statistics of the schools are also given : 
Average daily attendance in public schools, 
31,124 ; number of male teachers, 896; num- 
ber of female teachers, 1,118; average wages 
paid to male teachers, $37 07; average wages 
| paid to female teachers, $28 98; total amount 
raised for the supportof public schools, $565,- 
311 17; number of school-houses—log, 348 ; 
frame, 606 ; brick, 35; stone, 224 ; total, 1,213; 


houses, $1,031,892; total value of apparatus, 
$17,118. 

Concerning a certain class of disfranchised 
| citizens. the Governor says: “The present 
seems also a fitting time to take steps for the 
removal of restrictions placed by our State 
Constitution upon the political privileges of 
some of our citizens for participation in the late 
rebellion, desertion or dishonorable dismissal 
from the army. The civil law holds out even 
| to the Penitentiary convict the hope that for 
; good conduct during incarceration and evidences 
; of reformation, he may be restored to civil and 

political rights. The State can afford to be 
magnanimous to the adherents of the late re- 
bellion. and to those who permitted their patriot- 
ism to flag to such a degree as to involve them 
in dishonor and recreancy toduty. Naught but 
' consideration for the public safety will justify 
' the State in depriving the citizen of those rights, 
'orin relieving him from those duties and re- 





| sponsibilities.”’ 


| KENTUCKY. 


A message from the Governor communicating 
| the reconsideration and rejection by the New 
| York Legislature of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
| was received by the Kentucky House, amid 
irresistible demonstrations of applause. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Legislature on the 15th inst. ratified the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. The 
election for United States Senator will occur 
on Monday. B. G. Eggleston, the candidate 
for Governor last year on the Republican 
ticket ; R. N. Fowler, of Mississippi, and Ma- 
jor General Ames, are the prominent candi- 


dates. ee 
OHIO. 


A bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 16th inst., by Mr. Ward, of 
the Reform delegation from Cincinnatti, pro- 
hibiting the reading of the Bible or singing of 
hymns in the public schools. 

The Ohio House will probably follow the 
Senate of that State in ratifying the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and 
if so, we will have twenty-three States recorded 
in its favor, as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and lastly Ohie. Three have rejected by one 
or both Houses, and will not likely take any 
further and better action—Delaware, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The Constitution provides that 
any proposed amendment must be ratified by 
the Legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
before it can become a part of the Constitution. 
There are thirty-seven States, and the ratifica- 
tion of twenty-eight are therefore necessary to 
constitute the amendment a part of the Consti- 
tution. Five more are therefore necessary to 
render the ratification complete. By the re- 
quirements of Congress, Mississippi and Texas 
must ratify the amendment before their recon- 
struction can be completed. These two States, 
added to the twenty-three which have already 
ratified it, would make twenty-five States, leav- 
ing three yet required to render the action com- 
plete. The States from which these three must 
he obtained are—California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island; and of these nine 
there are four (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Rhode Island, ) certainly good for ratification— 
making twenty-nine, or one more than iswanted. 
Georgia, in this view, becomes superfluous. — 
Star. 


—_—— 





TENNESSEE. 


NasifvILue, January 13.—This is the fourth 
day of the Constitutional Convention, and I 
have been watching its method of ing 
to work with much interest. The President is 
the man known in the history of the war as the 
Confederate General John C. Brown. He was 
at the time Tennessee went out of the Union 
practicing law, I believe, in one of the interior 
towns of the State. He had been a leading 
Whig, and was considered a ging man. 
Brown’s opponent was George W. Jones, of 
Lincoln county, the acknowled champion 
of Andrew Johnson. When I tell you that he 
was defeated but ky two votes, you will readily 
guess the composition of this august body: 

Mr. Brown, on taking his seat, made a little 
speech characterized by commendable liberality 
and discretion. He counseled dence and 
wisdom in their deliberations ; waa in fact 
altogether eminently conservative. The Con- 





| stitution adopted naming members of Congress 
j and of the Legislature elect : that he has or- 
ganized a provisional State government; has 


graph, approving the action of General Rey- | 
8. 


nol — 
WISCONSIN. 

Gov. Fairchild of Wisconsin gives the general | 
condition of the State finances as follows: Re- 
ceipts during 1869, $874,995 70; expenditures, 
$919,372,33 ; balance, $44,946 37. The State | 
debt stands as followe: Bonds outstanding, | 
$74,200; certificates of indebtedness to the | 
trust funds, $2,177,800; currency certificates, | 
$5,700 ; total, $2,252,057. The debt amounts | 
to about $2 for each of the population. 

The common schools have been liberally sus- | 
tained, the instruction has generally been of a! 
higher order than heretofore, and a wider range 
of studies has been pursued. ‘There is con- | 
stant improvement in each year and a gradual | 
advance In the wages paid to teachers. | 
Number of schoo! districts in the | 

4,735 | 

Number of children over four and | 

under 20 years of age 398.747 | 
Number that attend public 

schools during the past year... . 
Number of priblic schcol-houses. . 
Value of school-houses | 

en rT $3,482,125 71 | 

The total amount expended for public edu. | 
cational purposes during 1869 does not exceed 
eight dollars for each pupil registered. ‘The | 
Superintendent of Public Schools says in his | 
report that, after making a liberal allowance | 
for the number who have previously attended | 
school, and for those who were so situated that | 
they could not attend, there will still remain 
more than 50,000 youth who are growing up in | 
ignorance. This is more than one-eighth of 
the whole school population, and about one- 
sixth of the number that could reasonably be | 
expected to attend school. Concerning the 
effort to destroy the common school system, 
Gov. Fairchild says: ‘‘ You cannot but be 
aware of the fact that there is an eleinent in 
this country which is seeking to overthrow our 
common school system. Each year it is be- | 
coming bolder and its hostility more pronounc- 
ed. ‘Those who are engaged in this devilish 
assault upon the bulwarks of the Republic are 
not true friends of our free institutions, and 
should be promptly rebuked by all good citi- 
zens.”’ 
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Mr. Downing has handed us the following 
communication, formerly published in one of 
onr city dailies, with the request that we re- 
publish it for the benefit of the readers of the | 
New Era. We cheerfully comply because the 
arguments the article contains are as applicable 
now as when it was first published : 

The Mixed School Question, 

You have not been niggardly in giving space 
in your columns to the views advanced by those 
who oppose congregating in the public schools 
children without regard to complexion, | 
- Those who differ with them have survived 
the fire, have taken it in good part, while their 
feelings may now and then have been affected 
by assertions and a manner which they at the | 
time regarded as harsh, unkind, aye, unfair; | 
still it has never amounted to what might be 
termed hard feelings 

Have we not stood your continuous, and 
may I not add remorseless fire, without return- 
ing it, sufficiently long to expect of you no mi- 
serly feeling in permitting a return of fire 
from us? 

I favor from principle, and because I believe | 
the best interest of all parties demand it, that | 
if we are to have and maintain public schools | 
under law, to be ee from the public | 
funds, that they should be for all in common ; 
that they should be regulated and governed on 
the principle of that oneness in the character 
of our Government and institutions which 
makes before the law the rights, interests, and 
privileges of every member of the body politic 
equal ; which recognizes no privileged classes ; 
which does.not admit of a class being before 
the law, either better or worse, higher or lower 
than any other class; these distinctions may 
exist and be recognized socially, in society, 
outside of the law, but not by it. 

You cannot justify the promiscuous taking 
of private means for public instruction unless 
in educating the public by said means there 
shall be no invidious discriminations, no par- 
tiality ; or if the party whose money is taken 
for the ps <4 is made to feel in the manage- | 
ment of public instruction that he is degraded, | 
that he is despised, that he is to be set apart, | 
made a mark for the finger of scorn; that su- 
perior inducements are held out to others, in- 
centives offered to them, advantages enjoyed 
that are denied him. The present regulations 
governing public instruetion in this city does 
this mean thing? . 

Can an unprejudiced mind fail to see the! 
completeness of the above in justifying our 
position ; and if so, how can any intelligent 
colored man hope to be respected, to be cared 
for in community, to be regarded as manly, 
like the elevated and honorable of the domi- 
nant class, if he be willing to be represented as 
a spittoon, to receive the contempt of commu- 
nity. Yu misstate when you say that only 
two colu. :d men of the city feel aggrieved at 
this inju: tice. How contemptible is the posi- 
tion in wi ch you place the body of the col- 
ored peop; that is, taking your statement, 
that they ure satisfied with being proscribed. 
But I am glad to know that you are mistaken. 

I shall not stop to reply to every point that 
has been urged in your columns touching either 
persons or the question. I would say, in con- 
nection with the personal division, that I have 
been pained in observing what seemed to me to 
be an effort to reach persons regardless of the 
principles involved. I have not seen a point 
advanced but that has been over and over again 
triumphantly refated years ago. I have refer- 
ence to when the battle against ‘caste schools’’ 
was urged in the North. Time has confirmed 
the correctness of the position then taxcn by 
the advocates of unproscribed schools. 

There were those who, wher the matter was 
urged in the North years ayo, felt that it was 
notright to have forced upon some of the schools 
—schools supported from the public fund, to 
which their costly attired andrefined children 
were sent—even certain white children ; that 
such were repulsive to them. There were then 
invented all manner of objection to the pro- 
miscuous assembling in the same school of 
children of all classes. They said that there 
would be an irregularity in the attendance It 
was alleged that immorality existed among the 
colored people ; that they were not tidy. They 
harped on the point that the whites were op- 
posed to social intercourse with the colored peo- 
ple. These parties will now bear testimony to 
the fact that the supposed evil consequences 
urged against doing right, were not realized. 
They said that the efficiency of the schools 
would be impaired; that the white parents 
weuld withdraw their children from the schools; 
that assaults would be common, and the like. 
The school authorities in each city and town, 
who then joined in this hue and cry, admit to- 
day that none of their fears have been realized ; 
that on the contrary, huppy results have been 
the effect ofthe reform. It hashad a stimulating, 

ing influence ; children of all races now 
mingle in the same school with a seeming un-‘ 
consciousnes of any difference of race. I haye 
letters from school superintendents, school comi-. 











' white schools. 
| schools called colored ; so that there is no point 


As to the colored child not being tidy, I 


must admit that in too many instances colored 


children manifest, as do many white children, 


ye recedents, respectfully suggest to the Gen- | installed Davis as Governor, Flannagan as 2 lack of pride in this respect; but the child 
The words went forth like a wail. ‘They | eral Commanding that as it has been decided | Lieutenant Governor ; and that he will convene , is not to be blamed so much as those who raise 
dghed and swelled like the death-song of a to transfer the question of eligibility of mem- ithe Legislature, by proclamation, at once. the objection. They have pursued a course in 
ce great people. They seemed like a fare-| bers to a military Commission, that after the | General Sherman replied Saturday, by tele- | relation to it and its 


ayers that was calculated 
to crush out honorable pride, taste, and aspira- 
tion. Do not visit punishment on the injured 
party by denying him his rights; rather punish, 
if you must, the guilty party. Taste and re 

finement is begotten to a great extent by con- 
tact, through a consciousness that one is res- 
pected, that he is being elevated. Punish, if 
you must, all those manifesting a lack of pride, 
rather than a class, whether all lack the pride 
or not. 

Mistaken ye, i es prevail as to immor- 
ality among colored persons. The dominant 
class do not know of the education, refine- 
ment, and taste of many of the colored people 
of this city, as well as of other places. Statis- 
tics, daily information testify that for faithful- 
ness, order, obedience to law, for a desire to 
improve themselves mentally and generally, the 
colored people are prodigies; were they im- 
moral, those who have had the moulding of 
their habits and character, who have had con- 
trol over them, should be held responsible for 
any peculiarity true of them. If tmmoral, 
make regulations to reach such as are, along 
with the immoral found among the whites. It 
will not be alleged that every colored child is 
immoral. Why should my child be cooped 
up with immorality? Why not let it associate 
with the moral, though colored? Let genaral 
regulations be adopted relating to appearance, 
character, and the like, and made to apply to 
all, without regard to complexion. 

Much st#ess has been laid on the fact that 
a certain portion of certain moneys are secured 
for the educating of colored persons. ‘The 
facts are: ‘That from the first moment when 
they commenced in the District to tax persons 
for educational purposes, they took from the 
hard earnings of colored persons in the same 
ratio that they took from all other*persons ; all 
other persons were educated through this 
means; all except colored persons; their 
money was taken and used to educate the white, 
while they were kept in ignorance so far as 
those managing public instruction were con- 
cerned. Congress noticed the injustice, and 
ordered that the trustee board of the District 
educate colored persons as well as the whites. 
The board a not act; then Congress, in 
view of the robbery and refusal of the board 
to act, ordered that a certain portion of the 
money Set apart for educational purposes be 
appropriated to educate those who the authori- 
ties refused to educate. The colored people 
asked for no separate schools, no special ap- 
proprietion. Strictly the securing to them of a 
special privilege does not invalidate any right 
they may have in common. Several colored 
children—some of them known to the authori 
ties to be colored—attend the schools called 
Some white children attend the 


in the effort to draw a distinction on the line of 
separate appropriations; but mark how nice 

arties may be as to equity in relation to dol- 
ioae and cents, while they can be, as above, as 
to equity in regard to the rights of a class of 
citizens most indifferent. 

The colored man is called on to go to foreign 
countries as the nation’s minister, to repre- 
sent the nation, the entire people ; he is 
called on to preside as judge, to officiate 
as officer, to act as juror, involving all 
manner of questions affecting life and mil- 
lions of interest. 1 felt, when called on in 
my State to sit as a juror, that I should 
be impartial, not only because I had taken an 
oath to be impartial, but because my State was 
strictly impartial in its regard for my rights ; 
my children, by its laws, enjoyed unproscribed 
school rights. I would ask with what fairness 
could you punish a judge, a juror, an officer 
for being partial, for regarding the distinction 
of color, when he is educated by the educating 
authorities to look on men by their color. 

Gro. T. Down1na. 
a e-- - 
{From the ADVANCE.] 


Colorphobia at Washington. 


We dislike mongrel words, or words of mixed 
etymology, whose parentage is on the one side 
Latin and on the other Greek, or which are 
compounded half of Saxon and half of the 
classic languages. But as no one has yet pro- 
vided a word of pure linguistic origin to ex- 
press the idea for which colorphobia stands, we 
use it as a temporary expedient. But who can 
describe the meanness, the inhumanity, the 
wickedness of the thingitself? Born of slavery 
it outlives its vile parent. Toa: t extent a 
matter of feeling and social custom, law has no 
hold upon it, except to forbid its manifestation 
in certain directions. That men, women and 
children should be thrust out of society, pushed 
into corners of halls and even of churches, for- 
bidden to ride in street cars, debarred from 
equal participation in the public schools, and 
denied admission into any but the lowest in- 
dustrial pursuits, merely because of race and 
complexion, is so completely anti-republican 
and anti-Christian, that the wonder is how it 
lives under the shadow of two such magna 
chartas as the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bible. Yet in this respect our country has 
a bad pre-eminence and lone conspicuity among 
the nations of the earth. Europe knows not 
the prejudice, but admits the educated and cul- 
tivated colored man to the’ same public and 
social privileges and enjoyments as the similarly 
qualified white man. The Oriental civilization 
makes no distinction of color. In the army of 
the Sultan are found black officers of distin- 
guished rank, and in the streets of Constanti- 
nople it is no uncommon thing to.see such adis- 
tinguished African riding on horseback, in all 
the pomp of high position, while his white ser- 
vant humbly rides behind, or runs at his side, 
carrying his pipe! It was to our great edifi- 
cation, one morning, in that metropolis of the 
Orient, that we saw a white man industriously 
sawing wood, while his black employer stood 
at the door giving orders ! ; 

The latest ebullition of spite againt African 
blood has occurred at Washington, where an 
attempt has been made to exclude the daughter 
of Rev. Sella Martin—a Presbyterian minister— 
from the ordinary public school, and to compel 
her attendance at an African school, because 
she has a trace of African blood in her veins, 


though it is scarcely perceptible in her face, 


her father and mother, being both mulattoes. 
Mr. Martin was once a slave in Georgia, but, 
escaping to the north, obtained a measure of 
education and entered the ministry, making 
more than ordinary impression by his eloquence, 
After preaching to acceptance in this country, 
he visited England twice, during and after our 
late civil war, where he succesefully presented 
the claims of the Freedmen. He was received 
into the highest social circles, was honored with 
the friendship of John Bright and the Duke of 
Argyle ; preached in the D gen rin of the most 
distoguished cler n of various denomina- 
tions, and wasa favorite orator on all Scotch 
and Knglish platforms. His fame reached the 
ears of Queen Victoria, who, through her favor- 
ite Presbyterian chaplain, Rev. Dr. McLeod, 
invited him to a private interview. 

That we may not seem to speak merely from 
hearsay with respect to the past experience of 
a man who is now sooniving conten wade treat- 
ment from low-born and ill-bred ——. 
society, we shall be pardoned for stating 
rsonal know! the manner in which Mr. 
Martin was in Scotland, where, in 1866, 
the writer engaged in a joint missiou with him 
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with him in honors abroad, we have no di 
| tion to separate from him at home. Mr. 
tin was received with distinguished considera- 
tion by the General Assemblies of the Estab- 
lished and the Free Charch of Scotland, which 
listened with delight to his eloquent remarks. 
Rev. Dr. Cook, the moderator of the former 
body, invited both members of the delegation 
toa —- public breakfast, which he gave at 
the fashionable Douglass Hotel. His three 
charming daughters were with him, and when 
he was about to lead the company to the break- 
fast room he offered his arm to the eldest, asked 
the writer to do the same to the second, and Mr. 
Martin to escort similarly the third ; and thus 
they passed in to the head of three long tables, 
at which his daughters respectively presided. 
A few days luter Lord and Lady Bellhaven— 
who were temporarily occupying Holyrood 
Palace, by virtue of his presiding in behalf of 
the Queen as the Royal Commissioner in the 
Established General Assembly—invited the 
American delegation to an evening company at 
the Palace, where they met the Earl of golkirk 
and distinguished civil and military personages, 
and many ladies of the highest social position. 
One of the latter, of marvelous beauty, was the 
attraction of all eyes, and in the course of the 





evening Lady Bellhaven inquired, ‘‘ Where is 
Mr. Martin? I want to introduce him to my 
friend, MissC. She is one of the handsomest, 
wealthiest, and most amiable young ladies in 
Great Britain.’ Finding Mr. Martin, she led 
him across the room to Miss C., whe received 
him with the utmost cordiality, and they en- 
gaged for some time in lively conversation. 
Two days later Lord Bellhaven invited the dele- 
gation to dinner in the Palace. Twenty-six 
sat down to the table in royal style, and Mr. 
Martin received attention equally with the other 
guests, and was invited by Lady Bellhaven to 
visit them at their own place in Lanark. 

This is the man whom the city of Washing- 
ton cannot — ! whose daughter must not 
be suffered within her white public schools! 
Men who, if visiting Great Britain, could not 
obtain admittance into good society, where Mr. 
Martin was an ever welcome guest, are pro- 
nouncing his children unfit associates for their 
own! It is time that these skin-aristocrats of 
Washington were taught a lesson of humility 
by tuition of Congress. They can be brought 
to their senses by a little wholesome legislation, 
direct and indirect, and by the assurance that 
as the nation is under no compulsion, so it will 
be under no inclination to continue the Capital 
where the inherited prejudices of slaveholders 
violate the whole spirit of our institutions, and 
put us to shame before the world! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


[Written for the New Era.] 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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BY FRANK J, 




















WEBB. 


When the project for a World’s Industrial 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, London, was first 
discussed, numbers wereyfound who deemed it 
their duty to throw cold water on the enter- 
prise. By dismal forebodings of its failure, they 
somewhat retarded the earlier accomplishment 
of the design. 

At length that fairy structure, the Crystal 
Palace, sprang from the brain of Paxton, and 
beneath the delicate tracery of its transparent 
roof, were gathered together the chef d’ceuvres 
of the mechanical skill, art, and industry of 
the world. 

Commodities from the frozen steppes of Rus- 
sia were side by side with the corn, oil, and 
wine of Southern Europe. The gems and 
cashmeres of the East were side by side with 
the reapers and mowers of the West. The 
manufactures of England, the United States, 
and the Continent, met each other in friendly 
rivalry, bearing with them the products of 
their looms and workshops. To-day we are 
reaping the benefits of the lessons each taught 
the other, in their respective arts. 

The enlightened liberality, the energy that 
inspired the originators of the then. untried en- 
terprise, seemed to animate the contributors 
also, and the traveling world flocked to Lon- 
don to see what all pronounced a decided suc- 
cess. The Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, re- 
mains, to-day, a monument to the genius and 
unconquerable perseverance of its projectors. 

Since then, France, by a similar national en- 
terprise, no less successful in every respect, has 
demonstrated the feasibility and desirableness 
of such exhibitions. 

Withthese great examples, coupled with our 
knowledge of their beneficial results, there 
should be no hesitation on the part of either 
the American government or people in evincing 
a readiness to embark in a similar undertaking. 
One which doubtless will add to the knowledge 
of the country in the industrial arts. 

There is a grand beauty in thus enlisting the 
best efforts of human mechanical skill in peace- 
ful rivalry for so noble a prize, as the world’s 
indorsement of its excellence. In thus employ- 
ing the genius of this and other lands, not in 
bloody strife, but in those pursuits that add to 
the happiness instead of the misery of mankind. 
To be invaded by armies of capitalists, artizans, 
manufacturers, and pleasure-seekers, bringing 
hearts full of good will, and leaving behind them 
tangible evidences of their friendly visit, in the 
shape of new ideas in art and mechanism, and 
increased circulation of money, isa most desi- 
rable consummation. 

The latter inducement, although a matter of 
great local consideration, is not the best or 
mest important aspect the subject presents. It 
is in fact the one least derserving of notice. 
The graet result that will be achieved, is the 
true measure we will thereafter be enabled to 
take of our own excellence and capacity. We 
do many things well. The inventive power of 
the American mind is unsurpassed in its ability 
to create something to meet a pressing want. 
It is also most happy in iis powers of adap- 

tation. But we are too apt to rest satis- 
fied by having a want filled with something 
that will simply answer the purpose. We are 
too harried in our march of progress to stop to 
ascertain whether we have the very best, most 
finished thing the want requires. 
achieved this first object we seldom stop to en- 
quire whether the same thing has not been bet- 
ter done.by some one else. Thus in our over- 
weening self complacency we find ourselves 
on the point of being ousied from our own mar- 
kets by articles of foreign manufacture, the pro 
duct of raw material we ourselves create, and in 
the manufacture of which we are in a measure 
protected. We, in our egotism, believe we are 
not only the most skillful to invent but the 
most vigorous in execution, until some unsuc- 
cessful competition with the mechanical ability 
of the old world dispels our cherished illusions. 

There is one thing that we feel particularly 
concerns us, in connection with:the movement, 
what are we, the colored men to do, in this 
“new era’? of our existence, with regard to 
this coming industrial reunion? Shall we not 
make an effort to further demonstrate, in some 
substantial manner, our ability to contribute 
to the material prosperity of this great Re- 
public, of which we form no inconsiderable 
part? It is incumbent upon us to lose no op- 
portanity to prove ourselves deserving of all 
that is or has been claimed for us by our 
friends. We should, by a creditable, material 








mitteemen, teachers, and parents testifying to 
the above. 
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prove that we are not behind our white com- 
peers in mechanical skill, and that despite the 
barriers which the slowly declining prejudices 
of the white laboring classes have interposed 
in the way of our acquisition of an extended 
knowledge of industrial pursuits, we have not 
been left in the rear in the march of progress 


A 


A CHANGE. 


A lack of respect, that was reprehensible 
has heretofore manifested itself toward the 
colored people. We allude to it to say, we 
are looking for a different state of things 
in the future; all tendencies lead that way. 
We look for a more just discrimination, 
and anticipate that henceforth respect and 
consideration will be had for character and 
genera] merit, irrespective of the complex- 
ion of the individual, and that the fact 
will be considered, that human nature is 
human nature, let it have a lodgment_un- 
der a skin of whatever hue it may. 

It must be concluded that it is but evi- 
dence of a common humanity, that when 
a vicious black rascal turns up he makes a 
yoke-fellow of some white rascal. Hereto- 
fore there has been a seeming obliviousness 
to all virtue among colored persons, while 
at the same time any unworthy act of a 
single colored person was glaringly bla- 
zoned to the discredit of the entire class. 

The colored man’s position in society has 
been so dependent as not to have com- 
manded any respect. Henceforth, colored 
men, looking to due recpect, must seek dis- 
creetly, with merit, commanding positions ; 
and, also, to the same end, must be found 
in commanding business pursuits. In both 
cases, they should be aided and encour- 
aged, inasmuch as the respect they may se- 
cure will be measurably enjoyed by all 
others of their class who may be deserving 
of it. G. T D. 

<2 


The Colored Compositors and Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101. 


This organization of printers, in the city of 
Washington, held a meeting at City Hall on 
Saturday evening last. The question of the 
admission of colored compositors into their 
Union was one of the subjects under considera- 
tion; that question having been before the 
Union for nearly nine months, originating wit 
the application of Lewis H. Douglass for mem- 
bership last spring. The Union has as yet been 
unable to reach a vote upon Mr. Douglass’ ap- 
plication, though a large majority of the society 
voted to adopt the report of the committee on 
nominations, whose duty it was to examine 
into the qualifications of applicants, that report 
recommending Lewis H. Douglass as a worthy 
man. Since the application of Lewis H. Doug- 
lass another colored compositor, Mr. William 
A. Lavalette, has put in an application for 
membership, and the Union, in order to escape 
voting upon his admission, has postponed fur- 
ther consideration of his case for one year, 
hoping that before the expiration of that time 
something may turn up by which the society 
may be relieved of any further consideration 
of the subject. The action on the case of Mr. 
Lavalette is looked upon as the basis of treat- 
ment for similar cases. The real objection to 
Douglass and Lavalette is simply that they are 
colored men. A number of men, we under- 
stand, in the Government Printing Office, under 
the leadership of one of its officials, are pledged 
to vote for postponement of action on the case 
of Mr. Douglass indefinitely, in part from fear of 
his non-admission, and in part from hatred of 
the negro. They argue that if his application 
is rejected, and he continues to work in the 
office, they will be forced to strke, but so long 
as the case is not disposed of they are safe. 
There is, however, a very large party in the © 
Government Printing Office who are willing to 
have the question of the admission of Mr. 
Lewis H. Douglass come toa vote, feeling that 
it would be unjust to deny him admission as a 
member of the Union simply on the ground of 
color. The following, issued by one who dos 
not allow his sense of right and justice to be 
warped by ‘‘ mistaken zeal for the good of the 
craft,” is indicative bf the feeling that per- 
vades a majority of the printers in the Gov- © 
ernment Printing Office : 

“Norice.—A_ stated Meeting of Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101, will be held this 
evening, at City Hall, at half-past 7 o'clock. 

“ The questioa of the election of L. H. Doug- 
lass to membership of Typographical Union, 
No. 101, will be brought before the meeting 
this evening, and we respectfully ask, out of 
respect for Mr. Douglass as an efficient fellow- 
craftsman and comrade, that the members of 
the Union who are oe gear in this office— 
every man—will attend, and promptly place 
the subject before the Union. 

“The question has been discussed by every 
newspaper in the country in —- with the 
Government and with the laws of the land, and 
the unanimous opinion of the good, the wise. 
and just, has declared that Mr. Douglass should 
become a member of our Union, and that the 
charge of his having been a rat was unfounded, 
aod a trick of the prejudiced and unprincipled. 

“To postpone this subject longer would be 
cowardly and unmanly. The question is at 
issue, and let us meet it in a spiritof Christian 
sympathy for the man, and of honor to that 
noble Constitution which declares all men free 
and equal. 

‘Those who declare against him must recol- 
lect that they throw a fellow-workingman upon 
the world without the means of support, and 
without the hope of ever being yed under 
the protection of the National Unioy—branded 
as a ‘“‘rat.”’ : : 

“Can any one consistently, while rec@lving 
support at the hands of the Government, 
through prejudice, or mistaken zeal for the 
good of the craft, throw a comrade upon the 
world, and close the door to all future respec- 
table employment at his trade, for no other 
reason than that he is a colored man? 

Stoney T. Bares, 
Chairman Document Room, 
Government Printing Office. 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

“Little Rhody” is classed among the small 
States. “Doesticks” intimated that he could 
walk around it before breakfast. Nevertheless, 
we Rhode kslanders have some State pride ; we 
base it on many things ; but we refer to it in 
this instance to call your attention to an error 
in your last issue. You give credit where it is 
not due. Ata State convention held in our 
State the following was vont. and after- 
wards readopted by the late National Conven- 
tion : : 
~ Resolved, That we regard Wendell Phillips 
as the nation’s beacon, lighting it to its haven 
of e and honor, and Ch Sumner as its 
most fitting pilot to steer the ship of State 

re 





to. 

I had the henor to present this in the name 
of Rhode Island, and not, as is » in the 
name of the city of Philadelphia. 

Gro. T. Downrne, 
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Those who remember him in the North, 
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champion of human rights in planting 
himself at the Capitol, aud ba the gratuit- 
ous distribution of his journal upon the 
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desks of members, enforcing an unwilling 
ittention to his we ighty word Ol protest 
and of warning, of justice and of sympathy, 
in regard to the great crime of his country 
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But all this,thank God, is changed. The 
old auction blo k by the side of which he 
wept at sights of woe, has been made into 
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“OUR COMPOSITE NATIONALITY” 


Will he the subject of a lecture by our! Surely the hopes and expectations of those 
(' ponding Rditi r. Frederick Dotiglass, poor but loyal toilers are more deserving of 
Exq., at Lincoln Hall next Monday ev n- | consideration than are those of northern 
ing, 24th inst. There are three great ora- | capitalists, who saw fit to relieve the origi- 
tors in our country who never lack audi- nal grantees by purchasing from them fran- 
ences—Wendell Phillips, Frederick Doug- | chises, forfeited even then by lapse of time, 
lass, and Ilenry Ward Beecher—and there but previously to that period, by red-handed 
is a noble strife between them which one | rebellion. 


will allow the other two to eall him the 


greatest American orator. Until the mat- 
ter is settled by the trio themselves we ad- 


vise.the public to go and hear each as he 
comes along as a means of forming a judg- 
The one to whom we 
are to listen next Monday night retains in 
a hightened degree all those wonderful 
forces which stirred the heart and aroused 
the conscience of the old Eva forces, which, 
too, bore a noble part in bripging the new. 


ment on the subject. 


| kept. 
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LANDS. 


In the year 1856, Congress granted por- 
tions of the public lands in alternate sec- 
tions, to the State of Alabama, in order 
to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads within that State. By the terms 
of the several enactments, the lands thus 
cranted were to revert to the general 
government, if the proposed roads were not 
completed within ten years. As the condi- 
tion of these grants was not complied with, 
the House of Representatives passed a bill 
at the session of Congress previous to the 
last one, declaring them forfeited ; a meas- 
ure which failed to meet with concurrent 
action upon the part of the Senate. At its 
lust session Congress passed a bill to revive 
the wrant of lands in aid of one of these 
railroads—that from Selma to Gadsden,— 
thus withdrawing one of these derelict en- 
terprises from the forfeiture which had 
been incurred. The House bill of the for- 
mer session, Which has been referred to, 
also excepted from this forfeiture another 
of them, viz: the Tennessee and Alabama 
Central Railroad, which is now known as 
the Nashville and Decatur road. In view 
of these faets, it is highly probable that ef- 
forts will be made to have each and all of 
the Congressional grants herein cited, re- 
vived ; and, indeed, Governor Smith of Al- 
abama did, in his letter’ of January 29th, 
IAG, to Senator Pomeroy, initiate such ef- 
forts in behalf of two other of these rail- 
roads, known respectively as the Will’s 
Valley and the Northeastern and South- 
western Railroads. Besides, about the same 
‘ime that these subsidies were accorded to 
Alabama, similar grants of lands for like 
purposes and upon like terms, were made 
by Congress to the States of Florida, Mis- 
issippi and Louisiana. These grants, too, 
have been forfeited, and the same policy 
which dictated the passage of the bill last 
winter would likewise justify other bills for 
revival. Thus the disposition of 
many thousand square miles of the public 
lands, including some of the most fertile 
portions of our southern territory, is at is- 
sue in this matter. Under these circum- 
stances, and in consideration of the mani- 
fold interests involved in its adjustment, 
we beg leave to express the hope that each 
and all of those interests will be carefully 
considered by Congress before that adjust- 
ment is arrived at. 
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We trust, too, that no hostility upon our 
part towards railroads will be inferred from 
what we have thus far expressed. We 
cheerfully acknowledge their high import- 
ance as an instrumentality for the promo- 
tion of civilization and of national growth 
and prosperity. But, while making this 
acknowledgment, and while freely admitting 
that upon this account railroads richly de- 
~crve the fostering care of the Government, 
we would take occasion to suggest, that this 
fostering care should be bestowed in such a 
manner as to prevent them from overshad- 
owing, in their development, other interests 
which have claims equally good for a share 
of the light and warmth to be derived from 
beneficent legislation. We readily own that 
in making this suggestion we are somewhat 
sensitive; but we hold that our duty as 
journalists, expected to look especially after 
ihe interests of « specific class of the Ameri- 
can people, requires that we should be thus 
Speaking, then, in the interests 
of that latest acknowledged element in 
American citizenship, the freedmen, we urge 
that the revival of these grants for rail- 
road purposes, simply upon the conditions 
provisos contained in the original 
vrants, will tend to the monopoly of lands 
which should be thrown open for acquisi- 
sition by the recently emancipated laborers 
of the soil. I: is said that those lands 
“were in the market for many years at the 
minimum price of twelve and a half cents 
per acre and found no purchasers.” But, 
during all those years, the laboring classes 
of the States thus benefitted were debarred 
from the ownership not only of their own 
homes, but even of their own bones and 
Now the times are changed, and 
those toiling, thousands, proud in the con- 
sclousness of being their own proprietors, 
eagerly covet, as the crowning proof of their 
restored manhood, the possession of their 
little farms. Let it not be said that 
the lands covered by these railroad grants 
ure valueless for agricultural purposes. 
‘True it is, indeed, that those which lie in 
the more elevated portions of these States 
are not adapted, like others of a less alti- 
tude, to the culture of the great Southern 
‘taple, cotton : but yet they offer to the in- 
dustrious husbandman no parsimonious soil. 
They do not frown down upon his unavyail- 
ing efforts from rugged and inaccessible 
niountain ranges; and even if they do veil 
beneath their ‘green and smiling hillsides 
rich stores of iron and coal, of marble and 
cranite, they have not been chary in their 

‘romises of abundant crops of wheat and 
und other products of our temperate 
atitudes—promises which in the coming 
days wiff without doubt, be right royally 
Those lands are offered now by Co- 
lumbia as a choice banquet to the longing 
frecdimen ; but these forfeited railroad grants 
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swoop down, as did the Harpies upon the 
tables of Eneas, to befoul and break up the 


j feast. 


Portions of those lands have been occu- 
pied and improved by freedmen in the hope 
und expectation that Congress would de- 
clare its former grants of them forfeited, 

| and throw them open to actual settlers un- 
idler the provisions of the homestead law. 


thrown open to actual settlers under the 
provisjons of the homestead law—if the 
grants of them for railroad purposes are to 
be revived—then we respectfully but earn- 
estly urge, in behalf of the millions of citi- 
zens for whom we are authorized to speak, 
that these revivals be made under such 
limitations and restrictions as shall prevent 
the establishment of a land monopoly, and 
of its inevitable sequence, an aristocracy of 





If, however, these lands are not to be 





class ; evils under which our Southern States 

long labored, and of which they are still 

garnering the bitter fruit. We shall not 

presume to do more now than to indicate 

the character and aim of those limitations 

and restrictions, confident, as we are, that | 
their devising can safely be left to the wis- 

dom and patriotism of Congress. 

But, in conclusion, we hesitate not to as- 
sert our belief that, under such a revival of 
the land grants for railroad purposes as we 
have hinted at, the interests of capital and 
of labor, now too antagonistic, would be 
harmonized; that the equalization of landed 
possessions, so necessary to the preservation 
of a nation’s tranquillity, would be thereby 
greatly promoted; and that at the same time 
miles upon miles of railroads would be con- 
structed, thus securing increase to the popu- 
lation, and stimulating it to industry in 
mining, in manufacturing, and in commer- 
cial enterprise, as well as in the culture of 
cotton and of every other crop indicated by 
soil and climate. 





WHAT Is THE MATTER? 

What is the matter with the District of 
Columbia? Just new she seems to have a 
tremendous attentien from doctors. One 
advises a change of air, and. recommends 
St. Louis as offering, by its distance, the ad- 
vantages of travel, and by its location upon 
that father of waters and of mud a salu- 
briousness of climate only to be furnished 
by the combined agencies of lager beer, 
limburger cheese, and sour-krout. Other 
doctors recommend an alterativs remedy at 
home. The constitution of the District 
must be changed, they say. Their first fear 
is that the pigments beneath the cuticle are 
too black, and that the epidermis has be- 
come also a little too daek, and besides her 
blood, as it flows from the City Hall, is 
both too thin and too meagre in quantity. 
Well, some of these things may be true, but 
the chief objection to medical attentions 
just now is, that the doctors nearly all be- 
long to the old school. The time has passed 
when heavy doses of medicine are either 
acceptible or beneficial, especially when 
they are intended to expel or check the 
black element. Let us first try if we can- 
not restore the patient to healthy munici- 
pal existence by getting Congress to pay 
taxes on its property here. That in itself 
would be asovereign tonic. Then give her 
proper representation upon the floor of Con- 
gress. That would have the effect to re- 
store her spirits. Seriously, the ballot is 
too great an educator of our people for us 
to exchange it for the bauble of represen- 
tation in a lower house which will have no 
power. There are too many good men of 
the District who, by their public spirit, are 
trying to earn the confidence and support 
of the peorle for us to attempt to curtail 
their rights. 

When any number of Radical Republi- 
cans agree with these doctors we will take 
a look at the patient, but till then we have 
but to say, let her alone. 





OFFICE HOLDERS. 


President Grant and the members of his 
Cabinet have shown a willingness to put 
colored men in any place they have the 
ability to fill, whenever there has been a 
vacancy. In view of the old conservative 
sentiment of the country we regard this as 
a marked evidence of a design to do just- 
ice to us in high quarters, and we would 
suggest to Republican dispensers of office 
elsewhere, that they should imitate this‘ex- 
ample. 

In conversation, to-day, with a wealthy 
and influential colored citizen of one of 
the Southern States, a gentleman who has 
declined office, we were rather unhappily 
impressed with the somewhat sore feeling 
he justly displayed at the disposition 
evinced by the Republicans in some of the 
Southern States, to ignore the claims of 
colored men. Whilst we are not disposed 
to claim for ourselves more than we de- 
serve, we cannot accept less without pro- 
test. 

Any sane Republican south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line knows well enough that 
the very existence of the party South de- 
pends upon the votes and the influence of 
leading colored men. 


These men do not lack intelligence ; 
many of them in natural endowments as 
well as in education, are the equals of 
their white fellow citizens, while their 
claims to office and the patronage of the 
party are undeniable. 

There will undoubtedly be influences 
brought to bear by the Conservatives to 
bring the colored vote South into the ranks 
of that party. We hope the Republicans 
‘in that quarter will not by any exhibition 
of illiberality afford an excuse for deser- 
tion on the part of our people. 





DEFEATED PROPHECIES. 





Mankind is always safe with liberty. No 
race can be so degraded as not to aspire to 
the enjoyment of her privileges, and no 
nation can be so strong as to refuse with 
impunity to discharge the duties she im- 
poses. We turn our eyes towards the South 
to hail with gratitude and with hope the 
blessed illustrations which these principles 
find in the joyful, orderly, and intelligent 
acceptance of freedom by our people, and 
in the ready and general recognition by the 
American nation of its duty to assist in 
raising them from the dependence and self- 
contempt of slaves to the self-reliance and 
dignity of citizens of a great common- 
wealth. 

It was feared that those who had re- 
ceived no protection from the law would 
not only not obey it, but in their wild 
triumphs of vengeance over its odious dis- 
tinctions pull down the pillars of all social 
order, and envolve themselves, with their 
former oppressors, in a common ruin. 

The United States look now for the best 
observance of law and the strictest defense 
of its authority among the colored people 
in the South. Nor will they be disap- 
pointed. Notwithstanding the privations 
which the exhausted condition of the South 
has entailed on the freedmen, there are no 
better custodians of public and\ private 
property than they. The capital jof the 
South was dissipated in the late warfor car- 













ried to other lands by its abscondingg>wners, 


and Northern men seem to have fears to | 


-entrust theirs to the supposed uncertainties 


of negro labor, and yet the colored people 
have remained on the soil to cultivate it, 
and have so far revived the industry of 
the South that this year we shall receive 
as much cotton from the South, without 
capital, without organized industry, almost 
without civil order, as we did in 1860. 








THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


—_—_—— 


We print in another column the views of 
a correspondent on the Bible and school 
question. 

We make haste to utter our dissent from 
those views as we understand them. We 
understand our correspondent to say, that 
the Bible in schools must be given up or 
we must give up our school system, because 
Jews, Catholics, and other non-protestant 
and unorthodox bodies will refuse to send 
their children to public schools where the 
Bible is read. 

It appears to us that if this were a real 
danger, we should long ago have experi- 
enced its evils. For the Bible has been as 
objectionable to these sectsall along as it is 
now. Those who object to the Bible ob- 
ject to evangelical doctrine’ as strongly ; 
and if they did not realize that the advan- 
tages of the common school system infinitely 
outweigh the dangers of the Bible in school, 
they would have ceased to send their chil- 
dren to publie schools from the moment 
they found the Bible was read in them. If, 
the answer is made, that they did cease to 
send their children to these schools, then 
our reply is, we think, a settler, namely, 
that we have made a very efficient common 
school system without them ; and it is now 
too late to conciliate them by removing the 
Bible which their children never heard 
read, because they did not attend school, or 
if attending, the reading of which has done 
their children so little harm that they 
continued to send them. 

But suppose we did not have the un- 
doubted testimony of the Jews and Catho- 
lies, especially, that it is not the Bible they 
dislike, but the religion, we think, it teaches, 
where should we draw the line of limit for 
the illumination of the Bible and its teach- 
ings? 

It would make no difference whatever to 
the opponents of the Bible in schools, 
whether you make known its doctrines by 
reading them from the Bible or from the 
text-books, so that in this view the banish- 
ment of the Bible means a surrender of 
what we understand to be its principles ; 
for it follows*that if we yield in one case, 
we must yield in the other. We must alter 
our text-books to suit dissentients, if we 
rightly give up the Bible. 

What well-founded objection can a Jew 
or a Catholic have to our children having 
the Bible read, when we know that they ir 
their schvols read their Bible to their chil- 
dren, or else teach the doctrines they be- 
lieve in? Sectarianism is in some sense a 
luxury, and if a man desires to foster or to 
guard his peculiar tenets, he ought to pay 
for it; and if simply reading the Bible, 
without note or comment, is so offensive 
that certain religionists will not send’their 
children to the public schools, the cure for 
the difficulty, it seems to us, is not to give 
up one religion, but, if need be, give them 
their portion of the school fund and let 
them do as they please with it. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

HarrissurG, Jan. 18.—John W. Geary was 
inaugurated Governor of Pennsylvania to-day. 
He made a long address. There was a grand 
procession of the military, the fire companies, 
&c. Because a black regiment was allowed in 
the line all the fire companies left except two 
from Philadelphia. 

We really do not see what is to be done with 
this “ pestilential colored individual ’’—he is 
bothering the printers in Washington, he sets 
legislators by the ears, he will ride in the wrong 
cur, go to the wrong school, and get in the 
w-ong box at the theatre. Now he’s “ been a’ 
cressin hisself in soger clothes and worrying 
the firemen,” completely spoiling their day’s 
sport, as the above paragraph will show. He 
seems to be as “‘irrepressible’’ as the conflict 
he incited. Well, we suppose he will continue 
to ‘‘crop up ” this way occasionally, and peo- 
ple may as well try and get used to seeing him 
everywhere. Whatistobe done? He willbe 
in Congress next. 





JOHN A WILLS. 

Among the candidates prominently men- 
tioned for the vacancy, which is presumed 
to exist in the Southern judgeship of the 
Supreme Court, is Hon. John A. Wills, 
formerly of Pennsylvania, but now of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Wills is a law- 
yer of unquestioned eminence in the pro- 
fession, and of decided judicial ability. He 
is not, however, a mere lawyer. He does 
not belong to the black-letter, hide-bound 
material from which judges are too apt to 
be made—as if a man was only fit to be a 
judge when he has become so fossilized as 
to be unfit for anything else. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Wills belongs to the rare and 
exceptive class of lawyers who are enlight- 
ened and progressive, with whom authority 
is no bugbear, and for whom “ precedent” 
has no terror. An earnest life-long aboli- 
tionist of the John Brown variety, a clean, 
clear-cut man, sincere as a child, of purest 
integrity and noblest impulses, a scorner of 
legal shame and a believer in that exalted 
faith which says that justice is law, and 
withal of a firmness which knows no waver- 
ing or shadow of turning, We should hail 
the nomination of Mr. Wills to a seat upon 
the Supreme bench as an era in American 
jurisprudence, and as a positive guarantee, 
so far as our voice upon that bench is con- 
cerned, of the rights of all the people, irre- 
spective of race, color, nativity, or sex. 








UNIVERSAL FRANCHISE. 


The National Woman’s Suffrage Convention 
has been since Tuesday morning last in session 
at Lincoln Hall. Quite a number of ladies 
and gentlemen distinguished for years as advo- 
cates of the rights of women are present, be- 
sides many other delegates not so long known 
to fame. Among the former may be mentioned 
Mrs. E. ©. Stanton, Mrs. Pauline W. Davis, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Senator Pomeroy, and 
the Rev. Samuel J. May. We have been 
pleased to note, in conversation with some 
whom we have met, that there isa modification 
of the hostility with which the fifteenth amend- 
ment was regarded last winter. We rejoice at 





this, because we would fain be in full accord 


with those friends whose views corresppnd 
with our own upon other points of reform. 
The meetings have been respectably attended, 
and yet not so largely as the importance of the 
questions at issue demand. We trust, how- 
ever, that the earnestness and ability mapi- 
fested by the participants in the proceedings 
will have the effect of crushing out that spirit 
of ridicule which has latterly led to the dis- 
turbance of public meetings in this city. . 


[Eee 
Freedman’s Savings Bank. 


On our third page will be found a financial 
statement of the National Freedman’s Savings 
and Trust Company, for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1869. 

This exhibit reveals a remarkable vitality in 
the management, and a wonderful appreciation 
of the benefits and the safety of the bank. 
From what we know of the men at the head 
of this institation—men who add to their tra- 
ditional love of freedom, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the wants of our people—we feel as- 
sured that there is an ever widening field of 
usefulness for it. 














First on ovr List.—Mrs. E. A. Porter, of 
Athens, Ohio, was the first single subscriber to 
the New Era. Mrs. P. thought there was good 
luck in being the first to place her name on the 
list. 

The American Agriculturist is the first ex- 
change to reach us. We thank the publishers, 
Orange Judd & Co., for their promptness in 
recognizing us among their exchanges, and 
hope the fact that they are first on our list is 
also an omen of good in the future tothem and 
to us. 





Lire Insurance.—In another column will 
be fuund the advertisement of the National 
Life Insurance Company, of which Clarence 
H. Clark, Esq., is President and Emerson W. 
Peet, Secretary. We shall present to our 
readers an article upon the subject which -this 
association makes ite speciality; and, therefor 
content ourselves now with calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the solid and reliable 
character of thisCompany as manifested by the 
names of its officers. 











Iowa.—The Legislature of lowa, on the 18th 
inst., elected Hon. G. G. Wright United Statcs 
Senator for six years, by a vote of 117 Repub- 
licans to 19 Democrats. James B. Howell 
was elected by the same vote to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Grimes. 





Ruove Istanp.—On the 18th inst. the House 
passed a resolution ratifying the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the Upited 
States by a vote of 57to9. The Senate passed 
the resolution last June, so the ratification .by 
the State is complete. 


—————————— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Which 





shall Educate—The State or the 
Church? 





We are on the eve of a triangular contest in 
regard to our public school system—triangular 
because there are evidently three parties in 
process of formation; one fur the retention of 
the Bible and other religious text-book~ in the 


all books of a religious nature; and still an- 
other, comprising the main portion of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and a few Protestants who hold 
that the State has no right to teach; that the 
Church is superior to the State in all things, 
and that education belongs solely to the 
Church. 

Now, I hold that it is not only the right but 
the duty of the State to teach. It is equally 
the right of the Church. The State supports 
and fosters the week-day gchools,the Church, 
the Sunday schools. In so far, then, they can 
and do both teach. It is the imperative duty 
of the State to teach, because, if the State al- 
lows ignorance to flourish, she propagates 
crime and sows the seeds of her own destruc- 
tion. A free State which allows its citizens to 
grow up in ignorance must expect anarchy and 
revolution as a sequence. 

I belong to the party which advgcates the 
exclusion of the Bible from the public schools, 
for the following reasons: I believe that the 
schools ought to be secular, and that the home 
and the Sunday school are sufficient, and 
better adapted, for the religious instruction 
of youths than the public schools; that in a 
country like ours, where all persons are free to 
worship as they please, it is unjust for the 
State to inculcate doctrines of a sectarian 
nature. It may be said by some that the Bible 
is not sectarian. Granted. But the Jews and 
millions of others in this country look upon it 
as sectarian, and containing dogmas which 
cenflict with their religious convictions. It is 
in contravention of the spirit of the age and 
our Government for the State to teach religion 
of any kind. 

I look upon the Roman Catholic church as 
more of a government than a religion, and hence 
am not surprised at the efforts of the Jesuits 
to break down our public school system. The 
American system of edueation is the founda- 
tion upon which rests the stability of our gov- 
ernment, the Ajax which supports it. 

When the question arises, as it will, whether 
the people of the United States shall be gov- 
erned from Rome or from Washington, whether 
the men who make our laws and shape our des- 
tiny shall be elected by the free will of the 
American people, or appointed (nominally at 
least) by a foreign potentate, on which side will 
our friends be found who advocate the retention 
of religious text-books in the public schools? 
‘There can be no middle ground. Will they 
unite with those who wish to do away with 
every just cause of complaint, or will they 
stand aloof, and say, ‘‘if we cannot get all we 
want, the school system must go down?” 

Remember, friends, that those who have right 
and justice on their side are well armed. Let 
the true friends of our school system unite, do 
away with every cause of complaint, as far as 
in their power, and place the schools upon a 
truly secular basis, under the control of the 
State, as the fathers intended they should be. 

J.D. G. 


Wasuinaton, January 17, 1870. 
FAREWELL TO THE PULPIT. 


The following letter was read by the 
Editor of the New Era to his late charge, 
the Fifteenth street Presbyterian Church, 
last night, January 19, 1870: 


To the Session and Congregation of the 
Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church: 

Dear Breturen : Duty calle me to another 
and different sphere of labor. In taking fare- 
well of you the interests of my race weuld 
seem to demand that I at the same time bid 
farewell to the ministry as a profession. 

I have never had much respect for mere 
titles, and I doubt not that with a reverent 
spirit and a zealous devotion to the work of my 
Master in conducting a public journal I will 
remain as much of a Keverend there as here, 
although I hereby drop the title, as I think, 
forever. 

This action springs from no change of con- 
viction in referqnce to the cardinal principles 
of the Gospel of Christ, but from a belief that 
there is a place for me to fill at present in 
which I need the freedom of secularity, and in 
the labors of which, I think, I can do more 
good without the burden of a title, which is 





pnblic schools; another for the withdrawal of | ings, and to express in clear and conciséterms | 





] 
' 
| 


sometimes the watchword of supergtion | 
among folléwers, and often a sign of mergPso- | 
tism in the wearer. 

In my case, I do not think it necessary 
through those forms of ecclesiastical 
lution usual in the Presbyterian Chu 
received the conventional right to preac 
the people in a Baptist Church, and I eby 
surrender to the people whatever righ phey 
have in the matter. My convictions hge al- 
ways been of a strictly congregational chrac 


$380- 


rom 





FROM RICHMOND. 


Ricumonnp, January 1g. 


Representatives of bh 


th the Republican any 


» $0 Conservative parties have united im prepary. 
' tions for a public demonstration on the day of 
| the State’s admission. 
plied to the Washington authorities for ¢, 
loan of cannon to be used in firing salutes, ay 
the application has been granted 


A joint commitiee y, 


General Canby to-day direeted James ( 


ter as to church government, and I hae a- Congress. 


pent | 


cepted the Presbyterian form of goverg™ 
ism | 


because I did not find a congregatio 
among our people untainted with prose tion 
at the Lord’s Table. I left the body tig or- 
dained me as I left the State in which{J was 
born—at the call of freedom, and I meg 2°t | 
to be again ‘‘entangled with the ya of | 
bondage.”’ ce 
It may be that my departure from the Ipit | 
will help towards the solution of some jques-_ 
tions I have raised in it, one of which is whither | 
it is not better to break up colored ch@rhes 
along with the colored ‘schools, and joigwith | 
our white brethren, like General Howarg and | 
his co-laborers, who are ready to receive}i$ as 
brethren in the church of Christ. ' 
I shall remain among you, and in the Jdito- | 
rial Chair of the New Kra I will use vhgever | 
poor powers I possess to animate you, agi in- 
struct your children in the love of Chist. 


pulpit, the duties of which, if well dischgged, 
would prevent me from making my papeewhat 
it must be to succeed, and offer you ua hffec- 
tionate greeting as a guardian of your ingrests 
in a public journal. 
Yours lovingly, Senna ie i 
Wasuincton, Jan. 19, 1870. 
~~ << 
Bautimork, January 18, |870. 


Epitor New Era: 
I am happy to learn that you are aboutiostart | 
a paper in the city of Washington in tle inter- | 
est of your race, and pending this gre:t ques: | 
tion of political rights nothing is so evsestial | 
to their full attainment as the Press. This is | 
especially needed at the present time ir Mary- 
land, where the colored people are dened the | 


franchise, and nothing being done by etler of | 


| the political organizations here to securs t. 


There is not a duubt but that a majcty of | 
the registered voters, to -day, are not avése to 
colored suffrage, and it only needs the poper | 
discussion of this question to secure efi 
mative action. 

After a partial canvass of some week§past, | 
with the ablest and most earnest Res om 
in the State, and the true friends of gored | 
suffrage, we are convinced that it can gw be 
secured by the reorganization of the R@ubli- | 
can party, upon the basis of equal poliical 
rights. ‘lo this end we have advised thw col- 
ored people of Maryland to enroll thentelves — 
in a political organization in their respetive | 
wards and precincts throughout the Stage, for 
the purpose of mutual conference. 

I write now to request that you wilflevote 
a portion of your first number to the grpose 
of educating the colored people in thig State 
how to hold orderly and quiet political meet- 


| 
| 





j 


their political wants, and to continue “" sub- | 
ject in your subsequent numbers. If ym will | 
do this you need have no fear but that rithin | 
twelve months, the rights of thé colorél man 
to vote will be assured in Maryland. 
Very respectfully, 
Miss Camo... 
— —_ 2-e@0e o~ oa i 
NEWS SUMMARY. 
ssnscdnhicncaaanaee 
Memphis averages one murder per wek. | 
Detroit enjoys the luxury of a femal¢barber. | 
Phere is $108,000,000 in the Unitd States 
Treasury. 


During 1870 there will be six eclipes—four 


of the sun and two of the moon. i | 
A colored joint stock company hay bought 
@ farm near Augusta, Ga. j 


In the London Times appears an jdvertise- 
ment for a ‘‘ Christian woman” as a servant. 


Railroads in South Carolina hap reduced 
their fare to emigrants to one cent gmile. 





teration of milk. | 
| 


Miss Charlotte Cushman has arri¢d in Rome, | 
but her health is far from being regored. 


The firemen in Norwich, Con., recently 
turned out one night to put outshe Aurora 
Borealis. boa 


A. T. Stewart's city establishm@ts givesem- 
ployment to upwards of 1,800 pergns, male and | 
female. | 


i 

Ex-Secretary Seward and hisparty have ar- | 
rived at Havana from Vera Cyz. They will 
probably spend a week or so in Puba. 


The Legislatures of Iowa, Ksnsas, and Wis- 
consi have each elected a wonan as engross- | 
ing clerk. 








| 


Kentucky increased its debt one million in| 
1868, and the State Auditor atimated that there 
would be an even greater daicit for 1369. 


The bonded debt of [llinds on December Ist | 
was $5,104,859 64, a decrase of $883,593 89 | 


during the year. | 


Protestants in Spain, mder the protection 
of the Liberal Government are active in estab- 
lishing*places of worship atd distributing Bibles. 


The model State of the Union, financially 
considered, isIlowa. ByJanuary 15th she will 
be out of debt, and havea surplus of half a mil- ; 
lion dollars in the State Treasury. 


The emancipated pe@antry in Russia are in- 
dustriously cultivating the ground, now that 
~~ have a greater pewonal interest in the pro- 
ceeds. 


gregation Sunday th he declined to receive 
the offer recently mafe him of an advance of 
salary from $12,000 t $20,000. 


; once a 


California is legislating to preven the adul- | 
; \s 


Henry Ward Beech¢ announced to his con- | 


| Taylor, the State Attorney General, elect 
_ last summer, to assume the duties of that of. 
' fice, his disabilities having been removed ty 


ee 
WHALTH. 

One great cause of the poverty of the pre 

ent day is the failure of the common people; 


appreciate small things 


_ They feel that if th. 


cannot save large sums they will not save an 


thing. They do not r 


| tion, he it ever so smal! 
If the young men and young women ¢ 


pile. 


to-day only will begin, 


salize how a daily add 
_will soon muke & lary, 


and hegin row, tO sary 


a little from their earnings, and plant 1 ti, 
soil of some good Savings Bank and weekly » 
monthly add their mite, they will wear a hap, 


smile of confidence a 
they reach middle life. 
self will increase. but t 
increase it will grow. 

men, Inborer and arti 
beginuing. s 
youthful force and v 


nd independence Whe 

Not only the pile ‘ 
he desire and ability, 
Let the clerk and trad, 
zan, make now and , 
tore up some of Vou: 
igor for contingeneis 


Let parents teach their children to begin early 


to save. 
the stream of extravag 


Begin at the fountain head to conty, 

ance, and then work 

| be easy ; to choose between poverty and Piel 
Let your youth go on in habits of extravagano, 

I bid you an affectionate farewell fior this | for fifty years ty come, as they have for tify 
years past, and we shall be a nation of begga, 
with moneyed aristocracy 

such as save in small sums be reared, and y, 
shall be free from want. 


; let a generation gj 


Do not be ambitiogs 


for extravagant fortunes, but do seek thy 


saving.—Nat. Savings 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 





Massachusetts, 
Henry Wilson...............+- 18 


8 “ee *sceeee 1 . cial 
catsige "Michigan ** John W.Johnston .....— 

: i West Vir, ‘ 

Jacob M. Howard..........+. 1871 irginia, i, 
Zachariah Chandler........1875 Waitman T. Willey... B 
Minnesota. Arthur tf. Boreman. ir : 

Daniel S Norton*............1871 Ti Wisconsin. : 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 1875 Timothy O. Howe... & 


Republicans, -9: *Democrats, 11, 
Senate would contain 74 members. ’ 
gia and Virginia have votben 


The Senators elect from Ge 


| admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charies Hayes 
56——Cox.* 

6 Sherman.* 
{The Alabama 
were elected in August, anc 
consequentiy have not heer 

admitted. | 
Arkansas. 
1--Logaa H. Root. 
2—Authony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. - 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent.* 
3—James A. Johnson. 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 
Dela ware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs. 
lorida. 
Charies M. Hamilton. 
Georgia. 
[Seven Districts. 





tion yet held for Members of, 24—George W. Cowles 
The 


the XLIst Congress. 
Members of the last Congres 
were these:) 
1—J. W. Clift. 
2—Nelson ‘Tift.* 
3—William P. Edwards. 
4—Samuel B. tiove, 
5—Charles H. Prince. 


6— Vacancy | 
7—P.M. B. Young.* 
Lilinois. 


At Large—John A Logan 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John.F. Farnsworth 
3—H. C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. McNeely. 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 
1l—Samuel 8S. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 


| 18—John M. Crebs.* 


Inditna. 
i—Wwm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.’ 
3—Wm. 8. Holman 
4+—Geo., W. Jalian 
5—John Coburn u 
6—Daniel W. Vourler s, 
7—Godlove &. Orth 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. C. Shanks 

10—Wm. Williams 
ll—Jasper Packard 
Iowa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—Willian’ Smyth. ~ 
3—Win. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Francis Pomervy. 

Kansas. 

1—Sidney Clarke. 
rentucky 

1—Lawrence 8. ‘Trimble.* 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Jacob 8. Golladay.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—Geo M. Adams.* 
%—John M. Rice.* 

Louisiana. 





Strict orders have been given through the 
Russian Empire to _— any manifestation 
on the anniversary o/ the emancipation of the 
serfs, which occurs February 27. 


Mining has ceased to be the leading interes 
of Californis, and wheat is now king. The 
= ear’s crop is estimated at twenty mil- 
ion bushels. 


It is predicted thgt Florida will become one 
of the largest suger producing localities on 
this continent. The character and soil are ad- 
mirably adapted tgitetulture, and the crop is 
asureone. ~~ 


Francis Robingon, of Blackington, Conn., 
was bitten by a umd dog thirty years ago, and 
about once a mouth ever since has had fits, 
during which he barks like a dog and froths at 
the mouth. 


Quebec has refused to pay the sum imposed 
by the Legislatare for ts es school —- 
on, and the Government has instituted a suit 
? oe tke city to comply with the terms of 
e law. 


The Monroe (Ga.) Advertiser says: ‘If the 
negroes are reseated to the Legislature—as they 
undoubtedly will be—this country will be rep- 
resented in the Lower House by Judge Mon- 
roe Clower and his former slave, George Clow- 
er. . 


aetdereds New a advertise to oot, for a 
cons on, a recipe for writing without 
or ink. When the pave | they cond the 
following: “ Write with a pencil.” A 
great many chaps are from fifty cents 
to a dollar to learn this important secret.” 


Bt. John’s River men tell us that near Ric- 
co’s Bluff, om the river, in Florida, there is an 
orange grove, embracing about an acre of 
ground, which has borne this year 300,000 
a These at two cents apiece, would yield 
$6, ot eae arn A wer 5 ,000 
already sold was cents:, Four of the 
trees yielded about 5,000 each. 





1—Louis ®t. Martin.* 
| 2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
| %—Adoiphe Bailey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 


Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
| 2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
38—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
5—Engene Uale. 
Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4--Patrick Hamill.* 
5—Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2--Oakes Ames, 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brodks. 


a §--George W. McCraniv.* 
Cc] 


10—Henry L/Dawee. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Perry. 
5—Ourér D. Conger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 
nnesota 
1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
5—Samuel 8. Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Aaper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


Ne 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


+Jens foe 


2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Bentgn. 
157 ; * Democrats, 71. One 

















71 
§ 
97g John F. Lewis....... ~ 


iuembers 


No elec- 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCorinick * 


Mississippi, and Texas, make, with the contest 
vacancies. A full House would have 245 meme 


| which is the duty of every one to obtain, 
| dependence and a comfortable home. 

‘and enough is within the reach 
| obtainable by one process, 


Wealt 
of all. k 
and only by one 
Bank. 


c THE SENATE. 
Term exp. Terti expy 
Alabama , Mississippt 
Willard Warver..............IS71 (Vacant). seapeses — 
George E. Spencer 1873 Missourt. 
feos hase. Charles D. Drake... 1) 
Alex. Mcvonald...........-+ 1871 Carl Scharz........... it 
Benjamin F. Rice..........-. 1873 Nebraska, ‘ 
California, John M. Thayer...........18 : 
Cornelius Cole..........-.-+++ 1873 Thowas W. Tiptou... ie 
Eugene Casserly*............ 1875 _ Nevada. 
Connecticut. James W. Nye.......---6AE 
Orris 8, Ferry........0..21873 William M, Stewart.......18 
Wm. A. Buckingham.......187> New Hampshire. 
Delaware. Aaron H. Cragia.............1) 
Willard Saulsbury* ........- 1871 James W. Patterson........18 
Thomus F. Bayard*.........1876 5 Vv C7 Je rsey. 
Florida. Alexander G. Cattell iw i 
Thomas W. Osborn .....--- 1475 John P. Stockton®........18) | 
Abijah Gilbert............-- 1875 — Ngo York. i 
Gebrgia. Roseve Cou ee ie 
Homer V. M. Mille:*....... 1871 Reuben F. | ee 
Joshua Hill.......0. cece 1873 North lina i 
Tilinois. Joseph C, Abbott......... ool t 
Richard Yates...........-0+++ 1871 John Pool.............. seve J 
Lyman Trambull .........- 3 Ohio, 
Indiana. John Sherman............ le 
Oliver P. Morton...........- 1875 Allen G, Tharman* Is; 
Danie! D. Pratt............... 1875 | _ Oregon. 
Iowa tGieo: Fi. Williams............ Im 
SEE Roper —— Henry W. Vorbert.......0.18 
James Harlana..............5 1873 Pennsylvania. 
Kansas. Simon Cameron............18 
Edmund G. Ross.......... 1871 John Seott.......0...... coool | 
Samuel C. Pomeroy.........1878 Rhode Island : 
Kentucky Henry B Anthony ie: & 
Thomas, McCreery*......1871 William Sprague.....000000¢) Ff 
Garrett Davis*...............1878 South Carolina { 
Louisiana Thos. J. Robertson. ae : 
John 8. Harris.............-+. 1871 Fred’k A. OW YC renee 
F i Bivaaldisene 1873S bnnesse?. 
oerere “oe Joseph &. Fowler........... 1% 
Lot M. Morrill................ 1s79 Wm. G. Brownlow... 18 
Hannibal Hamlin...........875 | Tevus. 
Marylond sherman ae mee YS 
George Vickers: .............4904 - rmont, 
Wm. f. Hamilton*. 1875 Justin 8. Morrie... 


Geo, F. Edmunds... 
Virginia. 


Matt. H. Carpenter... iF 
Vacancies, 4 4 ty 


New Jersey. 
I—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight* 
3—John T. Bird 
4—John Hill. 
5—Orestes Cleveland* 

New Fork 
1—Henry A. Reeves 
1 2—John G, Shumaker’ 
1 3—Henry W. Slocum” 
| 4—John Fox.* 
5—Jolin Morrissey * 
6—Samuel 8. Cox * 
7—Harvey ©. Calkin,’ 
$—James Brooks.* 





9—Fernando Wood." 
10--Clarkson N. Potter 
il--George W. Greene’ 
1l2—-John H. Ketcham 
13—John A. Griswold" 
14— Stephen L. Mayhem’ 
15-- Adolphus H. Taner 
16—Orange Ferriss 
17—William A. Wheeler 
18--Stephea rantord 
19-—Charles Knapp 

| 20~—Addison H. Latlio 
21—Alex. Hl. Bailey 

| 22—John ©. Churchill 
23—-Dennis Me arthy 


45—William H. Kelsey 
8| 26—Giles W. Hotchkis 
27—Hamilton Ward 
| 28—Noah Davis, jr 
29—Jobn Fisher. 
| 30—David 8. Bennett 
3l—Porter &heldon 
North Caroline 
1—Clinton L. Colt 
2-~David Heaton. 
3-—Oliver H. Dockers 
4--John T. Dewees 
5—Israel G. Lash 
6— Francis E. Shober ' 
‘~-Plato Durham * 
Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader * 
2--Job E. 8tevensun 
3—Robert Q, Schenck 
4—William Lawrence 


*  5—William Mungen * 


6—-John A. Smith 4 
7—James J."Winaus y 


S—Jonn Beatty. 
¥—Edw. F. Dickinson.” E; 
10—Truman H. Hoag* a 
11l-—-John T; Wilson 
12~Phil. Van Tram, * 
1Z—George W. Morgan 
14—Martin Welker 








)/ 15—Eliakim H. Moore , 


16—John A. Bingham 
17—Jacoh A. Ambler 
18-—-William H. Upson 

“« 19—James A. Gartieid 

. Oregon 
1—Joseph 8. smith’ 
Pennsylvania 

| 1—Samuel J. Kandall 
| 2--Charles O'Neill 

3-—Johnu Moffet* 
4——-William D. Kelley 
5—John R. Reading” 

* &Jobn D. #tiles.* 
7—Wash. Towasent 
8—J. Lawrence Getz" 
9—Oliver J. Dickey 
10—Heury L. Cake. x 

1i—Daniel M. Vau Aub 
12-—George W. Wvodwat’ 
13—Ulysses Mercur 

li—Jobn B. Packer , 
15—Richard J. Halde” 
ié—Jobn Cessna 
17~—Daniel J. Morreli 
18--Wm. H. Armstrong 
19--Glenni W. Scotield 


One alld 


20-——Dalvin W. Gilillae 
21—{ Contested. | 
22—James 8. Negies. 
23—Darwin Phelps. 
24—Joseph B. Douley 
Rhode Island 
1—Thomas A. Jenck* 
2—Nathan F. Dixov 
South Carolina 
1—Benj. F. Whittem’* 
2—U. C. Bowen. 
3—Selomon D. Hog* 
4—W. D. Simpson" f 
Tennessee 2 
At Large—Jolin B. Bos*” 
1—Roderick R. Butl® 
2—Horace Mayuard 
3— William B. swk* 
4—Lewis Tillman 
5—William F. Pros 
6—Samuel M. Aroe! 
7—Isaac R. Hawk0* 
8—William J. Smit® 


‘ Vermont. 
1—Chas. WW. Willard 
2—Luke P. Polant. ., 
3—Worthington ©: peur” 

{ Virgin. 
1—Richard s. Aye 
2—James H. Platt 
3—Chartes H, Porte 
4—George W. Book* 
5—Robert Ridgw4). 
6—~William Milnes.’ 
7—Lewis McKenz? 
8—J. K. Gibson. ’ 
At Large—Josep? ee 

(The Virginia me" 
divided into three 
and six Conservat¥® 


ce 


Repu” 


admitted to Congt™'’ 
West Virgint? 
1—Isanc H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. Mctire*- 
3—John §. Witcher 
un 


stuns Sawy , 
Coed G. Washbur m 
Radicals and Const 
seat, Covode’s, in Peo im 
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«LOCAL AFFAIRS. 


OUR AGENT. | 
| Mr. Edward Crusor is our sole authorized agent to procure 
| subscriptions for the New Era in the District of Columbia, | 
| and to receipt for the same. 
| Our citizens will be called upon by Mr. Crusor or his ac- 
| credited representative within a short period, and we hope 
and expect to receive a liberal response from them | 





—————— : 

The Reconstruction Committee having con- 

CAPITAL. sidered the matter of a general removal of 
—_—— _ disabilities, it is understood that a bill will be | 

Commissioner Delano decides that farmers | prepared and be considered at the next meet- | 


AT THE 


the Government to look at the past, and be con- the full autonomy of freedmen. The Commis- 
trolled by it for the future, and therefore de-| sioner was asked to compel them to work. to 
mand a rigid execution of the law by the ex-| ¢x the rate of wages, &., but alfsuch vee 
clusion of disqualifiéd persons, and the giving » sited anes ies pes. 
their seats to eligible persons who were legally Were Wisely resisted. They were defended in 
elected, which will aid us in maintaining our their right to choose ; the discharge of obliga- 
rights, protect our wives and daughters from | tions freely assumed, was entorced. 
peer infamy, and our property from the pnemies of the freed people, jealous of their 
espoller. , ? % Resp mee eae 2 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to newly acquired rights, were “exceedingly mad 
present these resolutions to General Terry, and against them, attempted to defraud them of 
request him to send themto the President of their earnings, broke up their schools, commit- 
the vo — = wy go ng the poor, | teq outrages without number, and many cruel! 
ee os oe Oe murders; in some regions the whole disloyal 


whose business is to sell in the market houses | 
or other places are subject to the retail trader’s | 
license, but not so those who only sell from | 
time to time. 

} 


The company of cavalry which has recently 
operated with success in the eighth Virginia 
Revenue district, under the command of Lt. 
Burns, has been transferred to South Carolina, 
where they are successfully operating under 
the direction of Supervisor Perry in suppress- | 
ing illicit distilleries and arresting parties en- 
yaged in defrauding the government. 


The Governor of Nebraska is here, and says 
that he shall call a special meeting of the Ne- | 
braska Levislature in twenty days to ratify the | 
fifteenth amendient. | 

Mr. Julian, of Indiana, has fully recovered | 
trom his recent severe and protracted illness, 
and is in his seat. His health is now better 


than it has been for years, and he says the re- | 
ports about his permanent disability were 
started by his personal enemies. | 


‘The Sub-Comuiittee on Appropriations have | 
cut down the appro, riations for the Indian | 
Bureau from five to two millions, and have also | 


| vitation 


| Ethel 
| pointed to fill the vacancy. 


ing. 
Guests at tHe Wuitr Hovuse.—George W. 
Childa, Esq., proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Pablie heder and lady, have accepted the in- 
the President and Mrs. Grant, and 
will be theit, guests at the White House for 
several days during the present week. 
GoveRNMENT Printina OrFice.—H. G. Otis 
foreman at the Government Printing Office re- 
signed his position on Saturday. Mr. N. F. 
foreman of the Press Room was ap- 


Tur Fire DepartTMENT.—The new steam fire 
engine for the Washington Fire Department, to 
be known as the Sayles J. Bowen, No. 4, built 
at Silsby’s Iron Works, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
has been shipped in charge of Mr. Bickford, 
agent, and is expected here in a few days. 


IxpIAN Cowmisston.—The Special Indian 
Commission, are in session at their rooms in 
the Interior Department. The Commissioners 
have submitted their respective reports, and 
have had before them the Senate and House 
Committees on Indian Affairs. 





PostTMastEerRs Convention.—A conference of 


he delegation waited upon General Terry, 

and were kindly and cordially received by him. 
He assured them that their wishes should be 
made known to the President, and that the most 
vigorous measures would be adopted for the 
protection and the maintenance of their rights 
as against persons who were illegally endeavor- | 
ing to occupy seats in the Legislature, and thus | 
prevent the admission of legally elected and 

ualified members. . 

By Associated Press. | 

AtLanta, January 19.—The Senate met at 
10 o’clock, took a recess till 12, and then ad- 
journed until next Monday. 

The House was called to order at 12 o’clock. 
One member qualified, no more appearing. 

An order of Governor Bullock, approved by 
General Terry, directing a recess till Monday, 
was read and complied with. 

The board of investigating officers met at 10 
a. 1., but, the counsel for the defense not 
being ready with their argument, adjourne 
uytil to-morrow. 


~ 





REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE 
FREEEMEN’S BUREAU. 

At the close of the rebellion the nation stood 
pledged by executive proclamation and legisla- 
tive enactment, to secure the freedom of 4,000,- 
000 slaves. This obligation had been doubled by 
the invariable friendship for the Government 
manifested, by the slaves, in giving valaable 
information to our generals, in befriending and 


population seemed bent upon theextermination | 
of the freedmen. The Bureau strove to right | 
these wrongs, and bring the criminals to justice ; , 
wherever civil courts existed cases were brought | 
before them. When the testimony of freedmen 

was not received, and they were not acknowl- 

edged the equals of whites before the law, an | 
appeal was taken to military tribunals, or under | 
the Civil Rights Bill to the United States courts. | 
In some districts provost courts were organized | 
by the district commanders. In others, “ freed- 
men’s courts ”’ or ‘‘ boards of arbitration,’’ com- | 


posed of Bureau agents and citizens, disposed | 
of ordinary complaints. In all cases the Burean 
agent acted as the first friend of the freedmen, 
as their champion and defender under military 
rule, and after the re-establishment of civil | 
authority, as their advocate. 
The Claim Division has done a good work for 
colored soldiers, sailors, and marines. Before 
its organization and previous to the restrictions | 
imposed on claim agents by Congress, these | 
harpies, by dishonest and crafty devices, by 
extortionate fees, by collecting a large number | 
of claims, holding them and representing that 
they would not be paid for years, induced the | 
claimants to sell them for a trifle. Others, by 
various other villainous schemes, virtually 


eut out entirely the estimates for the Land | |) tmasters from leading cities throughout the 
Office, amounting to $490,000, on the ground | Prion was held last week before Postmaster 
that there was a surplus on band, and the ex- | Gonoral Creswell. Several important changes 
pensey must be curtailed to use up the surplus. | in the postal laws were made, and a reduction 
in the registry and money order fees recommen- 

Imporrant Dereiston or Commissioner DE- | gag, ron eee ee 
LANO.—-Cotmumissioner Delano made the impor-| Meeting of : oampoat Inspectors.—The 


tant decision that the income tax assessed upon | ejichteenth annual session of the Supervising 
Governmenttemployes, and Army and Navy | Inspectors of Steamboats is being held at the 





officers, and upon the dividends of banks, rail- | py Hitt House. The Commission will make an 
roads and other corporations, the distributed | entire revision of the stcamboat laws, and sub- 
profits made by them, as well as interest | mit their report tothe Secretary of the Treasury. 
amounts used for the construction of buildings, #5 

ears, ete., dors not expire with the year 1870,! Pup Cororep Scuoon Investication.—The 
the law exec ptiug these from the incomes en! Senate Committee of Inquiry as regards the 
which the tax will cease to be collected after | colored schools of the city, held another ses- 


robbed these humble creditors of the Govern- | 
ment. Claimants to $5,831,417 89 have heen | 
discovered and identified, and that amount has 

been paid into their hands in current funds, 
without charge, thus saving to them thousands 

of dollars. | 
But the crowning work of the Bureau is the | 
educational. The most violent opposition was | 


feeding our soldiers, and in bravely carrying 
the musket in defence of the Union. Many 
men at the South jeoparded their lives through 
their love for the old flag. But the ruling 
class were desperate inopposition. ‘They were 
naturally vexed by the loss of their property 
in these very slaves, and numbers of them strove 
to make their freedom a nullity or render their 
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the 30th of April next 


Tur Proposep New 
Bur_pinc.—Secretaries Fish, Boutwell, Bekl- 
nap, and Cox, Gien. Michler, and Architects 
Mullett and Clarke, the Commission to select 
a site and prepare plans for a new State De- 
partment building. have made their report to 
Congress recommending that the new Depart- 
ment be located on Lafayette Square, but in 
ease that suggestion should be overruled they 
recommend Scott Square, on Vermont avenue, 
for the new building. The Architects Esti- 
mate that it will cost one million dollars. 

Tae International. Exposition,—A Com- 
mittee of twenty to urge upon Congress the 
passage of the Charter for the Universal Expo- 
sition assembled last Tuesday—and after a 
general interchange of opinion it was resolved, 
that a cireular be printed, giving in brief the 
facts and figures requisite for the success of 
the Exposition, and that the same be circula- 
ted in Congress and amongst the citizens gen- 
erally. 


‘lhe Senate Galleries were crowded on Mon- 
day afternoon, and many were unable to gain 
admission, so great was the interest manifested 
in the debate on the Virginia bill. A large 
uumber of prominent Virginians were about 
the Capitol. and Governor Walker of that 


State was upou the floor of the Senate during | 


the afternoon. 


Vircinta.—The Senate again commended 


itself yesterday to the esteem of all true Re- | 


publicans by adopting Mr. Edmunds’ proposi- 
tion, prescribing that the oath in the third sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment shall be taken 
by the members of the Legislature and other 
State officers of Virginia before they enter upon 
their duties. We trust that the House will 
concur in this action, as offering the best pos- 
sible adjustment in reference to the admission 
of that State which can now be hoped for. 


On Friday even'ng Gen. Grant gave a dinner- 
party in honor of ex Secretary Borie, which 
was attended by the latter gentleman with his 
wife and daughter. Gen. Sherman and wife, 


members of the Cabinet and famlies, and Gen. | 


Porter and wife, and others were also present. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States 


Monday morning Attorney Greneral Hoar, in an 
eloquent address, announced the death of the 
late Edwin M. Stanton, and submitted the 
resolutions recently adopted at a meeting: of 
the bar. The Chief Justice said the Court con- 
cyrred in the sentiments of the address and 
sialetens and asa mark of respect directed 
that the Court be adjourned until Tuesday. 
Judge Jerry Black, who was Mr. Buchanan's 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State after 
(jen. Cass’s resignation of that office, is pre- 
paring a statement, which will be made public 
ina few days, giving a history of the occur- 
rences from November to the 4th of March 
preceding Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, con- 
cetning the action of the Administration in its 
endeavors to re-enforce Fort Sumter, and the 
position which he and the late Edwin M. Stan- 
ton maintained regarding that matter. He will 


wake known a portion of the secret history of , 


sion last Monday, when Messrs. A. K. Browne, 
formerly of the Freedman’s Bureau, A. G. Hall 


Srare DerarTMent! and Miss Fellows were examined. ‘The com- 


mittee have expressed their intention of re- 
_ porting in a few days. 

Epvucationat.—Hon. 8. M. Arnell of Ten- | 
nessee made a motion last Monday in the | 
House of Representatives, requesting the Com- 

! missioner of Education to report to the House 
all information in his possession in relation to 
education in the District of Columbia. | 





Second Ward was held at the Rev. John H. | 
Brook’s Church, last Tuesday evening, for th 


Association. Mr. Charles H. Peters presided, 

‘and Mr. Thomas W. Chase Secretary. The 
meeting was largely attended. The following 
delegates were elected: Charles H. Peters, 
Joseph Brooks, Ed. Ambush, Prof. Vashon, 
Washington Waller, Thomas W. Chase, and 
_ Henry Beverly. 





Lerrer Carrigrs Convention.—A Conven- 
tion of Letter Carriers from all parts of the 
country assembled in this city last Monday for 
the purpose of advising an adjustment of their 
Salaries. They elected Thomas Leabourn of 

| Philadelphia, President, and Thomas Harding 

| Secretary. The Committee on Resolutions 

| made a report which was adopted—that the 

' Letter Carriers were poorly paid for their ardu- 
ous duties, and recommend that Congress in- 
crease their pay to $1200 per annum, without 
regard to class. 


j 
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| A MasqueraDE.—The handsome residence 
‘of G. T. Downing, Esq. was thronged last eve- 
‘ning with a most fashionable gathering in 
masquerade costume. ‘lhe dresses almost 


without exception were elegant, in keeping | 


with the character assumed, and the masquer- 
aders well sustained their parts. The usual 
hospitality of the mansion was dispensed with 
that ease and grace which characterizes every- 
| where and always, the ladies of the Downing 
| family 
Tue Deatu at tHe Centrat Guarp House. 
—Mr. S. W. Marsh, son-in-law of Mr. Mat- 
| tingly, was arrested last Friday evening for 
intoxication. He was found dead in his cell 
about three o'clock Saturday morning.. The 


: situation intolerable. 


"For this purpose mainly the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Meetine or THE Second Warp Laporinc | was organized in May, 1865. 

|Men.—A meeting of the laboring men of the 

e | of suffering, the sick and hungry. 

purpose of electing delegates to form a Central | were detailed, hospitals and orphan asylums 


Against the loyal whites, 
this ruling class cherished implacable hatred. 
The freed people, even where more numerous, 
could not be expected to cope with men, whom 
they had from infancy learned to fear and im- 
plicitly obey, and the white loyalists were too 
few. As the government had placed them in 
this position, it could do no less than throw 
around them its protection and assist them. 


The first necessity was to relieve the wants 
Surgeons 


organized throughout the insurrectionary States 
‘anda systematic pan of relief adopted The 
highest number of hospitals was fifty-six, of 
‘orphan asylums, five. Under this system of 
relief, the death-rate among the freedmen was, 
during the first year, reduced from thirty per 
| cent. to four per cent. ; 584,198 persons, who 
| otherwise would have perished for want of a 
little medicine and attention, have been saved 
by the care and exertions of the Bureau. The 
insane were fed, clothed, and kept from doing 
harm, but it was impossible to provide for them 
a thorough course of treatment. 

Next to provision for the sick, the greatest 
necessity was provision for the helpless and 
destitute, the aged and infirm, the woman and 
children. Not only these, but many able-bodied 
men who followed the army, and were cuf off 
from opportunity of self-support by its presence, 
‘had been fed by the Commissary Department. 
In the monthef August, 1865, this Department 
‘supplied 148,120 persons with daily rations. 
| But the Commissioner of the Bureau was con- 

vinoed that all who could work might find 
abundance of employment, nor did he feel at 
liberty to expend the Government bounty to 
any except the helpless and those in actual 
want. So anxious was he that the Bureau 
should not be a pauperizing agency that, by 
instituting a rigid examination into the neces- 
sities of each applicant, he reduced the daily 


j 





| case has elicited a great deal of comment. The 
| prisoners in the cell next to him heard his lam- 
entations for help and the officers refused to 
| give him succor, while the officer on duty states | 
that he visited him twice and found him to be 
better, and at three o’clock found him dead. 


issue of rations to 74,951 in the following month, 
and for the year ending September 1, 1866, to 
29,819. Owing to extradrdinary destitution in 
the early part of 1867, Congress appropriated 
$500,000 ‘to prevent starvation and extreme 
want,” and consequently, for a time, the daily 
issue of rations was increased, but otherwise 
the constant decrease continued, until for the 
last year it reached the low rate of 1,983 rations, 





| Pavine PexnsyLvania Avenve.—The House 

_ Committee on the District had under conside- 

‘ration the bill to provide for the paving of 

| Penasylvania avenue; they amended it by 
striking out the old commission, substituting 
ae ® rg gg of aang a osed pe confined to the sick in hospitals. 

1e Secretary e Interior, the Mayor of | . 

| Washington and General Michler, who shall | Two hundred and fifty-two thousand five hun- 
have charge of the work and invite proposals | dred and forty-seven dollars and thirty-five 
| for the pavement by advertising in the papers | cents worth of clothing has been distributed 
| of the principal cities. The committee agreed | among the destitute. In addition to this, a 

to report the bill to the House and urge its | large amount of condemed army clothing was 
assave. 

= | transferred to the Bureau by the Quarter- 





that period which will not only be interesting, 


manifested at first to the education of colored | 
people. School-houses were burned. In many | 
places the most cultivated and refined teachers 
were refused board in any white family, or 
even recognition on the street. They were | 
slandered, vilified, and even in danger of their 
lives. Notwithstanding this opposition, schools 
were established all over the rebel States, and | 
they have generally increased in numbers and | 
attendance. A better feeling is now exhibited 
in the South towards these schools, and plant: | 


ers even promise school privileges for their | 
children as an inducement to colored laborers 

to engage with them. The schools have for the 

most part been taught by superior Northern | 
teachers, and are of the best character, many , 
of them graded. At least one normal school | 
for the training of teachers has been opened | 
in each State. Several colleges have heen in- 
corporated, and a university, with full normal, 
classical, scientific, and professional courses 
incorporated by Congress, has been founded | 
here at Washington. 

There are now in healthy and successful 
operation 4,424 schools, (day, night, and Sab- | 
bath,) in which 9,503 teachers instruct 256,353 | 
pupils. A very commendable desire to do some- 
thing for their own education prevails among 
the freedmen. They have contributed lavishly 
of their Pana to promote the work. It is | 
estimated that during the last year they have | 
raised and expended $200,000 to pay teachers’ 
salaries and build school-houses. 

These statistics and statements only approxi- 
mate a description of the vast results accomp- 
lished. Arace, millions in numbers, issued from | 
slavery, unused to self-reliance or independent | 
action or thought, with little knowledge of the | 
methods of business, unprotected by law and 
surrounded by people naturally questioning 
their assumedrrights and jealous of their privi- 
leges. Though they have suffered severely, 
they have been rescued by the Government 
from hopeless slavery, with its countless perils, | 
and since emancipation shielded from great | 
impending dangers. Provision has been made, | 
‘inadequate, it is true, for their sick, helpless, 

and destitute. 

The labor system was completely disorganiz- 

ed. Its present efficiency and success is now 

such as both to gratify and surprise the friends 

of the freed people, and to disappoint those 

who were prophesying evil, and only evil, con- 

tinually. The common interest of the freed- 
men with the planter has been demonstrated 

to both. He has been furnished good and in- 
creasingly reliable laborers. Since the inan- 
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Oushier. deposits Drafts. Depositors. | 
| Augusta, Geurgta...............00.David A. Ritter, Oashier,...... .....-. $4.434 G4 2,699 $21,117 86 | 
a ee wees 19,486 TO 15,77 S084 OS | 
PR ee: SO Seen 47.290 57 41,821 70,630 45 
Oharleston, 8. C..0............-Nathan Ritter 53,796 32 48,679 15 122,089 14 } 
Humtsville, Ala.....c.....cccscecccceee L. Robingon ......0c0.ceseeedeesseeeeees 4,735 96 4,562 07 5 S68 
Jacksonville, "Ia. ~~ 86 - 106,439 22 87,503 05 
Lonisville, Ky ... Horace Morris .... 17.620 57 4 
Macon, Ga..... T. G. Steward... 3,795 09 
Memphis, Ter A. M. Sperry..... 24,593 60 
Mobile, Ala......... Go &. w wart 3,164 58 79 
Nashville, Venn......... John J. Cary,.= t,066 81 209 
PROTO, The Diinavacentceicgcorsccnmsand C. A. Nelson... 41,953 S2 06 
ee C. 8. Sanvinet.. 17,920 87 18,326 84 28 
Now York city, I. YV.....ccccccosees JOHD J. Zaidle.......erccrccesseccscce sereeseee 5,097 05 6,239 78 53 
MOPGE. VA. ccscsssces:sersssrsvssoeslle Ge POT sssccctecsstaiecsemssemnsneses BERS 70 15,082 79 5 O4 
s Deposit for the Ist) 
Philadelphia, Pa.................e0e0 Wm. Whipper... week ending » a ae 
(Jun. 8, 1870. 
RIE, VBiscccctennetee-sensswiaed AR FARO snscssenssivecesescrvecssennss LO Ge 10,179 10 39,496 45 
LL” SS eee ll SE 4,496 33 4,954 57 12,776 30 
Savannah. Ga...........- -«I WBrinckerhoff. . W671 38 15,042 52 78,213 80 
| Bt. Loowie, Mo....002... 000 Willis N. Brent 11,548 16 8,753 95 5,036 64 
,; Tallahassee, Fh. . Wm. Steward... 6,982 41 4,779 ST 19628 47 
Vicksburg. Miss .. Benj. A. Lee... 164,977. 75 138,108 93 164,015 29 
Washington D,. U Wm J. Wilson v7 311 98 $4,335 23 190.281 91 
Wilmmeton, No & B. G. Bryan.... js 9,660 32 10,058 48 25,764 07 
Grattan ta, TORR. .ccccccccsccesccocly GF Wee Micsccscstinessveseceuceotanees eecessses 930 28 4,018 21 3,658 Of 
$737,737 39 $23,343 02 $1,f21,647 94 
Total amua ; »f Deposits for the Mantn.......0...0-0..00..-ssssecererseseeeersessevees $737,737 39 
Total amows: of Drafts for the Momtlr......ccccisccccssescccces+20+sesecceseceseccosceece 633,345 02 
Excess of Deposits Over Dralts ......ccrrccccsccrrssecsesessssesessssseceseercessenssnseseees $104,204 57 
Total amount Of deposlts.........00s. csccccsescseee- sseccccsres: sessersnessoreregeeseceseoane= $11,523,481 97 
Total AMOUNE UT ATHPUS....ccccccesereee serteeeercnsseerseseeess ser seceeeeseeserenenes 10,001,834 05 
Total amonnt duc depositOrs......cresescerererererecesseeeesssseseeeesesnsepesanenan ses $1,521,647 94 


All commonications, including remittances to and drafts on the Company, will be addressed to tts officers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bauking-house, 472 Seventh street. 


D. L. EATON, Actuary, J. W. ALVORD, Preszdeni. 
SAM’L L. HARRIS, Financial Inspector. LEWIS CLEPIIANE, Ist Vice-Pres’s 
REV. D. W. ANDERSON, 2d Vice President. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. CASIILERS OF BRANCIHIKS. 
jae Branch Ufices cf the Freedmen's Savings and Trust-Com- 
NOW READY. pany are located as follows. 


Augnsta. Ga., D. A. Ritter No. 40 Jackson street. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Baltimore, Md., Samuel Townsend, No. 12Gay street. 
Beanfort, 8. C.,N. R. Scovel 
Tharleston, 8.C., Nathan Ritter, No. 74 Broad street. 
Chattanoogn, Tennessee, E. O. Tade, 
; Huntaville, Ala., . Robinson,Gallatin, near Holmes street. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, | xsuriie. is.” wot. conn,” Custier, corner Bay and 
5 Ocean streets 
Louisville, Ky., Horace Morris, corner Phird and Walnut 


Commencing a New Volume. ek 


<mins Macon, Ga., T. G. Steward, Cashier, 
CONTENTS: Martinsourg, W. Va., W. Mathews, Queen street, nearFPub- 


lic Square, 
I. THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Sauna Tenn, A. M. Sperry, No. 48 Beale street. 
Nove. Parr VII. 


Mobile, Ala.. C. A. Woodward, corner Water and Conti 
By Anthony Trollope. 


streets. 
Nashville, Tenn. John J. Cary, No. 66 Cedar street. 
WITH FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Il. THE PERSECUTED WOMAN. 


Newbern, N.C., ©. A. Nelson, Craven street. 
New Orleans, La., C. 8. Sau~inet, No. 114 Carondelet street. 
Ill. THE FAIRY AND THE GHOST. A 
Curistmas TALE. 


New York City, John J. Zuille, No. 183 Bleeker street 
Norfolk, Va., H. €. Percy, No. 14 Main street. 
With Six Amusing Illustrations. 
By F. R. Stockton. 


Raleigh, N. C., G. W. Brodie, corner Fayetteville and Uar- 
IV. ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


gett streets. 
Richmond, Va., Charles Spencer, 10th st., bet. Broad and 
By Edgar Fawcett. 
V. OUR CAPITAL: 


Marshal] sts. 
Savannah, Ga. L 
By Wm. R. Hooper. Wilmington, N.C., R. B. Hunt, opp. Seamens’ Bethel. g 
VI. SUEANDI. ATate SAMUEL L. HARRIS, General Inspector. 


street 
By Mrs. W. A. Thompson. ————— — i 


OF 


W. Brinckerhoff, Bryon, near Drayton 


Tallahasseé, Fla.; Frank W. Webster, Market street. 
Vicksburg, Miss., Beajamin A. Lee, 91 Washington st. 


8t. Louis, Mo., Willis N. Brent, 806 N. Seveyth street. 
Washington, v.C., William J. Wilson, 472 Seventh St. 


VII. THE SINGER. A Poem. Husurance. 
By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. (Ay AA LE ee ae 
Vill. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-IM- 


NATIONAL 


b UIFE INSURANCE: C0. 


OF THE 


PORTANCE., 
By Edward Spencer. 

IX. BEYOND THE BREAKERS. A Novet. 
Part XIII. 
By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 

x: INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 
~ By Hon. J. Ross Snowden. 
XI. MUSINGS ON AN OLD MANSION. 
By C. Meredith. 


= Y 


XII. GOING AN ERRAND. A Curetstwas} ‘IN[TED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Story. 

XIII. THE CRITIC. A Poem. i : 

XIV. LITERARY LUNATICS. ee a 


By Wirt Sikes. 
XV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
XVI. LITERARY OF THE DAY. 
#2-FOR SALE AT ALL THE BOOK AND NEWS-STORES. 


With the number for January, Lippincott's 
Magazine ot Literature, Science, and Education, 
will commence its fifth volume and third year. 

The conductors have made liberal arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming volume. Their ob- 
ject will continue to be, to present to the Amer- 
ican public a magazine of the highest class ; and 
they will avail themselves of every means to 
render it still more valuable, attractive, amd en- 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Approved July 25, 1568. 


GASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


“ag DIRECTORS: 
tertaining. — i? 
Its contents are varied, embracing, in addi- ye com, egy 


tion to the Serial Nove, Tales, Novelettes, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Essays, 
Poems, Papers on Popular Topics of the Day, 
and Miscellanies by the ablest writers. 


F. Ratcnrorp Starr, 
W. G. Moornueap, 
George F, Trier, Epwarp Dopax, 

J. Hinckury Crarg, H. C. Faunesrocs. 


W. K. Cuanpien, 
Joun D. Derness, 





— of the new system of labor the South 
as raised about two million bales of cotton 


more than $40,000,000 inte the U.S. Treasury. 
Allowing the Bureau the meagre credit for but 
one-fourth of this result, the returns of these 
two years more than reimburse the Govern- 
ment the appropriations used by the Bureau up 
to the time of the last report. Indeed, is it 


per year, which in 1866 and 1867 paid a tax of | 


OFFICERS: 

), Ht. CLARK, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Commtitee. 

SMRSON W. PRET Philadelphia, Secretary and. Actaary 
¥ 4 4 e a, and Ar 6 

w. 8. TURNER, Washin 4 ‘Assistant Secretary. 

FRANCIS G. SMITH, M, B, Medical Director. 

' KWING MEARS, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Medical Advisory Board: 
J. &. BARNES, Surgeon-General U. 8. A., Washington. 


P. J. HORWITZ, Chiet Medical Department. U. 8. N.. 
Washington. 


The Serial novels now appearing in the maga- 
| zine will be completed shortly, after which less 
space will be given to works of this class, thus 
allowing the publishers greater room for articles 
concerning the prominent interest of the day. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS form an attractive 
feature. 

Terms.—-Yearly Subscription, $4. 
Number, 35 cents, 

Cus Ratrs.—Two Copies, $7. Five Copies, 


Single 





possible that the Government could made any 
other investment that would have brouvht so 
large or speedy pecuniary return? The South 
now raises nearly, or quite, breadstuffs enough 


the war. The last cotton crop is represented 
by the press as the most valuable ever grown. 
When it is considered that they performed all | 


for her people, which was not the case before | 


$16; Ten Copies, $80. Lippincott’s ree 
| w&h Sunday aguien, $6.50; with Good Words 
| for the Young, $5.50; with Good Words, $5.75. 
| Specimen Number, with Premium List, sent 
to any address on application. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


D: W. BLISS, M. D., Washington. 


Solicitors and Attorneys: 
WM. E. CHANDLER, Washington, D. C. 


} ‘KORGF HARDING, Philadelphia, Pa. 





715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 


but will throw light upon the strange action of 
certain gentlemen who held Cabinet positions 
ander that Adiministration.—Cor. N. Y. 
Tribune. 


THe Revenue Recerpets.—The total receipts 
of internal revenue for the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1869, from all the States and Terri- 
tories, Was $143,027. 988.76. This is exclusive 
of thereceipts from the tax on salaries, stamps 
passports through the State Department. be 


this sum New York paid over $35,000,000 ; | 
Pennsylvania, $15,000,000; | 


Ohio, $16,000,000 :; 
Illinois, $15,000,000 ; Massachusetts, $9,000,- 
O0U; Kentucky, $7,000,000 ; Missouri, $5,000,- 
(WO: Maryland, $4,000,000, Then follow the 
other States and Territories in relative position, 
a8 follows: 9th, California; 10th, Indiana, and 
80 on down to Florida, A) hich is ranked 39, or 
lowest among the States. Idaho pays the 
largest and Wyoming the smallest sums among 
the Territories. The District of Columbia 
paid half a miliion, and is marked 27 among 
the Stu'e rs. 

The Con cressional Temperance Society held 
a meeting last week at the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church. ‘The house was densely crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen. After singing by 
the choir, and prayer by the Rey. Dr. Newman, 
Senator Wilson, President of the society, read 
the followin recoumendation of the society: 

a Beliey ing that the habitual use of intoxica- 
be liquors asa beverage causes poverty, suf. 
fering, ane crime; that there is safety alone in 
total abstinence, und that the personal pledge 
and co-operative effort tend to secre and main- 
tain such abstinence, the Congressional 'Tem- 
perance Society suggest and recommend to the 
ministers and to the churches, to all temper- 
ance organizations, and the human philan- 
thropic and patriotic throughout the land. to 
hold simultaneous meetings in their several 
towns, townships, and city wards, on the 29d 
day of February next—the birthday of Wash- 
ington—and unite in the organization of union 
temperance based on the simple 
pledge of total abstinence from all that intoxi 
cates, and to adopt practical measures to have 


Societies, 


On Saturday, a colored man named James 
Richardson, presented to the President a cane, 
‘made by the donor with a common 
| from a young cedar tree, while in front of 
| Vicksburg, Miss., about the time of Gen. Pem- 
| berton’s surrender. The firststar from the ferrule 
was made from a piece of the floating battery 
used by the Confederates in the attack on Fort 
Sumter in 1861; the center star from a piece 
of cedar cut from a stump near to the spot 
where Gen. Grant stood at the surrender of 
Gen. Lee at Appomattox Court-House, Va., 
and the top star from a ball extracted from the 
“dead line,’ from the Andersonville prison 
| Georgia. 
Tue Receetion to Princk Artuur.—The 
| formal reception by the English Minister to 
Prince Arthur Wellington'Patrick, third son 
of Queen Victoria; who will arrive here on 
Sunday next, ix to be given atthe new Masonic 
Temple, on Thursday, the 26th instant. Mr. 
Thornton has engaged the entire second floor 
of the building, including the banqueting hall 
and parlors, for the purpose. The decorations 
will be put up whder the direction of Mr. 
Thornton, and will be of the most elegant char- 
acter. 
by dancing. 





+ <— o 
GEORGIA. 
MERTING OF THE COLORED MEMBERS OF THE LEG- 
ISLATURE. 

AtLanta, January 19.—A meeting of the 
colored members of the Legislature was held 
to-day. Every member was present. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to wait on General 
Terry and present him the following: 

In behalf of ourselves, and of the 98,000 
colored voters whom we represent, we, the col- 
ored members of the General Assembly, feel- 
ing from our past experience a deep interest 
in the proper organization.of the Legislature 

, under the reconstruction acts of Congress, 
have met together to consider the present 
emergency with the facts which are apparent, 
alleging that disqualified persons are not to be 
excluded, and loyal men who were legally 
| elected to be awarded their seats, do hereby 


anaes 
r 


There will be a banqaet, to he followed | 


master’s Department, and devoted to the same 
| object. 
| But those able to work were led to help 
| themselves. Provision for their future wants, 
the reorganization of the system of labor, and 
| the distribution of justice, were grappled with 
, and solved approximately. § The freedmen at 
first quite largely distrusted their former own- 
ers, and feard (whether with or without cause) 
that unless they fled the scene of their servi- 
| tude, they should be again enslaved. Hence 
the towns were crowded, and !arge rural dis- 
tricts in want of laborers. Delusive expecta- 
tions that the Government would give each a 
farm and the necessary stock, together with a 
belief here and there existing, that freedom 
meant release from toil, unfavorably affected 
labor. On the other hand, large numbers of white 
people had no confidence in the voluntary paid 
labor of former slaves, and were unwilling to 
risk a crop. Accustomed to command toil 
without returning any equivalent, they had hard 
work to learn’to buy the freedmen’s labor, and 
did not feel the obligation to pay for it. It 
was indispensable, first to create such a measure 
of confidence between the classes as to permit 
of enterprise, and then, often by furnishing 
| transportation, te bring labor face to face with 
| capital, whenever it could be found. Over 10,000 
_ people from this district have been furnished 
/employment in various parts of the country. 
| The officers and agents did ‘‘all in their power 
| to remove prejudice, to restore mutual confi- 
dence, and to quicken and direct the industry 
_ of the people.” The freedmen were induced 
| to leave the towns, and everywhere to engage 
themselves to the planters, either for wages or 
for a share of the crop. But verbal bargains 
led to endless dispute, often terminating in 
| the loss to the freedmen of his years’ earnings. 


other crops raised in the South, it is patent 


It is true now, as always, that good pay brings 
faithful, effective labor. It is admitted by the 
best informed planters, that labor costs less, 
that in the production of the staples of the 
South a given result is accomplished with less 
expense for labor, than under the old system. 
The freedman has shown himself an apt learner 
under the tuition of freedom in the transaction 
of ordinary business, as well as in voting. It 
is more difficult now to entrap him into agree- 
ments that are to his disadvantage. 
put his acquirements to good use and invested 
the little wages, perhaps of fighting for his 
country, saved to him from the claim agents, 
in leasing and working plantations that other- 
wise would have lain idle. Nearly or quite 
two-thirds of last year’s crop of cotton, which 
brought ‘ore money into the South than any 
previous « rop, was raised by freedmen as _ pro- 
— They have a great desire to become 
and-owne: «. which, in conjunction with educa- 
tion, is the - :sential thing to give them charac- 
ter and muke them valuable citizens. The 
substantial benefits which the Bureau might 
have conferred on them and on the country, by 





abandoned lands, were prevented by the restora- 
tion of those lands to former owners. Yet 
many have purchased and paid for land m this 
District and elsewhere, parcelled out on easy 
terms by friends. 





quickly understood their new rights conferred 
with the franchise. 


their true interests. 


the labor, not only for this, but also for all the | 


that the oft-repeated assertion that the colored | 
people will not work is a malicious falsehood. | 


He has! 


the expected distribution among them of| National Sunday School Teacher. IT INSURES NOT TO PAY DIVIDENDS, BUT AT 80 


Notwithstanding their pov- | 
erty is such that they have not the means either | THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


to stock property or cultivate a farm, upwards , 
of four thousand families have taken up lands | 
and settled under the Homestead Law. They 30,000 Teachers, and 300,000 Scholars. 


They would travel many 
miles to the Bureau office to obtain reliable 
information. Taking into account their terrible | 
disadvantages, comparatively few have been 
beguiled or frightened into voting contrary to 


Any one conversant with the current history 
of the South, knows that freedmen no longer | Hillard’s Readers, 
consent te be outraged or shot, at the pleasure | 
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Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Editor. 
ont ©» | SIBLE 
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@@ LOCAL AGENTS ARK WANTED in every City snd 
Town; and application from competent parties for such 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW ERA! 


A Colored American National Journal. 





A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 12, 1870. 

Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Edueator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
As an Edueator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-relianeé which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era will be 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. “Communica 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other, It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. “ 
The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
a oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party. 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
veople of the nation, the New Era will give its 
a support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on_politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of hu ty or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 


our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. ~ 


By education the Lem. 9s of a free Government, 
such as ours is'intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the i of its 
veting Se and yar pris oe d pro- 
mote the highest good o: | pPepinesntey ps le 
must lend its energies and its te the work 
of educating that people. is the 
agency of the press needed by ortion of 
the people, colored and white, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its ting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the oS ger pra 
enjoyed by their more favored of the 
free States. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunda, schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
— coat at ~ parm yo of the _ 
‘he educational department is paper wi 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this ‘large number of 
upils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Ewa a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large s of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promul, by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 

‘¢ With a voting power under our present and 
just system of reconstruction of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand electors, and an actual labor- 
ing force of three millions, out of four millions 
anda quarter of hardy sons and daughters of 
toll, native to the soil, inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
people generally, and knowing by an experience 
more velbabie, rhaps, than the agony | of the 
books, the sotheds of agriculture, the different 
systems of mechanical labor, and the common 
and less complicated affairs of commerce, we 
are an element in the industry of the country of 
importance, value and power. 

‘‘ But for our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and paws labor, and this know!l- 
| edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their indusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and | 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that | 
| we may claim a place without distinction as to | 
our color or former condition, since all that can. § 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
_us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in -gll those evidences of pros- | 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in | 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 


tional ensign waves. 


; 
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respective districts 


, 





JAY COOKE & CO, 


Waiton’s Arithmetics, 3 
Hillard’s Comprehensive Speller, 


Geueral Agents 
Worcester’s Primary Speller, 


such pledge presented to every man, woman, — the following preamble and resolutions: 
Se. al | Whereas no city shall make or enforce any 
lions of members of Christian churches, mil- | law which shal] abridge the privileges or im- 

<sele : a. 8 C F the United States, and 
schools, and millions of others, who it is be- | by admitting illegal persons to the power of 
lieved might be persuaded to pledge their faith, | legislation our rights will be abridged; and 


and child over 10 years of age. There are mil- 


lions of children in the Sabbath and public | munities of citizens o 


truth, and honor wholly to abstain from the , whereas our expulsion from the Legislature on 


use of intoxicating drinks, and this Society be- account of our color, in violation of the civil 
lieves that if a concerted, vigorous, and persist- | tights bill and the fourteenth article of amend- 
ent effort were made that one-fourth, if not one- ; ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
third, of the nation would, within a few months, | Was accepted by disloyal persons as evidence 
that colored men and'women in Georgia had 

Senators Pomeroy, of Kansas, Willey, of | 20 rights that white men were bound to respect, 
West Virginia, Patterson, of New Hampshire, | and was followed by the whipping, robbing, 
and Buckingham, of Connecticut, and Repre- | and murdering of our people for no reason but 
sentatives Whittemore, of South Carolina, and | our helpless condition; and whereas it is re- 
Ferry, of Michigan, together with Vice-Presi- | ported that the Government is disposed to re- 
rotestations of disloyal : persons as 
ing worthy of consideration, when we know | 
vhpld meetings every two weeks during the ses- that they are not to be trusted and should not 


be thus pledged and enrolled.” 


dent Colfax, respectively addressed the meeting. | acts the 
Senator Wilson said that it was preposed to | 

tion of Congress, if churches can be procured | be believed: Therefore, be it— \ 
for that purpose. 


Resolved, That as loyal citizens we request 


To avoid this, the Bureau resorted to written 
contracts, witnessed by the Bureau agent—the 
nature and obligations of which were carefully 
explained to employer and employed, and en- 
forced upon both parties. Freedmen were as- 
sisted in finding good places and making ad- 
vantageous bargains. The Bureau office be- 
came in truth a echool in which often they 
learned the first practical business lessons of 
life. The most satisfactory results at once fol- 
lowed the adoption of the contract system. The 
freedmen entered into these arrangements with 
@ unanimity and willingness that astonished the 
most sanguine. Planters generally testify to 
the industry and good conduct of the freed 
people. Many demanded that they should be 
subject to a sort of peonage, or serve an ap- 


of any one or number of brutal men, but that 
they often strike heavy blows in their own 
defence. Since the issue is: defend your free- 
dom or submit and remain a slave, we cannot 
but rejoice that under the fostering care of the 
Government, the timid slave has learned to 
assert his manhood. 

Where shall we find a parallel? A people 
sunk in abject slavery become, in four years, 
industrious, self-supporting, managing large 
business interests, detecting the essential 
point of their degradation in their ignorance 
and laboring with the most pains-taking and 
untiring energy to-overcome this disability. 
Industry was paralytic: society was a machine 
in the hands of a few for coining one class of 
men, body and soul, into gain and forcing the 
rest to guard the “unrighteous mammom.” 
Now capital and labor are more in harmony. 








prenticeship to freedom befere being permitted 


Capital risks and erous enterprises, 
while labor reaps (or such is its tendency) its 
due reward. iety has transformed a slave 
into an ally and a brother. 


Goodrich’s History of the U. States, 
(revised by Seavey,) 
and Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
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North of First East Street. 
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Thursday in June. 
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avail themselves of the religious and educational advantages 


th 
Bx W. Hl. BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent of Mission. 
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ps, bane pe at Catreut market rates, and keep cor stantly 
on 


SEVEN-THIQTING AND COMPOUND INTERKST NOTER. 
Orders Sor Resets, Dain, Gs., cuncuted, ent Qaliestians | 
pointe. no 


our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of / 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest, | 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of § 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- | 
velopment of the industrial resources of our | 
‘ several States in the interest of our employers. 
| ‘* Recognizing ourselves as native Americans, i 
| and Rnowing ourselves as members of the great 
| American body politic, while we ask the recogni- 
tion and protection due any and all of like po- 
litical condition, as in the past, so in all time to! 
come, with unfettered limb and manly endeavor * 
| we shall labor with our white fellow-countrymen, j 
native and naturalized, in mine, on farm, in 
, workshop, in foundry, in factory, everywhere, 
| to develop the material and industrial powe 
of our land, making wind, water, and earth to 
/aid in the accomplishment of its mission of} 
liberty and law, honor and justice, Christianity) 
and civilization.”’ 5 
' The New Era will be made a desirable visito 
_ for the family and the fireside, and we earnes' 
ren to our friends everywhere to aid us b 
t i 














eir subscriptions and their intlueuce. i 
| The subscription price of the New Era will | 
| $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, invariably) 
iin advance. A liberal reduction will be made! 

to clubs. For clubbing rates address the pul 

' lishers. 
_ Address Publishers NEW ERA, 
' Lock Bex Ne. 3 


Wasutnerton, Jan. 1, 1870, 
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AN ORIGINAL TALF, 


[Written for the New Era. } 


TWO WOLVES AND ALAMB. | 


BY FRANK J. WEBB, 


Avutnor or ‘Tue GaRruirs.’ 


l Continue y. | 


I do not know that I have hefore mentioned 
that Walton held the rank of captain in the 
American army. He was devoted to his pro- 
fession, the principal object of his visit to 
Europe being the study of military science. 

At that time the Emperor frequently indulged 
his subjects with those brilliant military spee- 
tacles which his magnificent army enables him 
to produce, Walton was a constant attendant 
at these reviews, and a frequent visitor at the 
many camps scattered throughout France. 

About this time a review on the grandest 
scale was to take place in the vicinity of Lyons. 
Walton, as usifhl, prepared to attend. 

It was rather cool weather. The evening pre- 
vious to his departure we were at the Goffes 
indulging, in what few enjoy in Paris, the 
luxury of a wood fire upon the hearth. I had 
observed that Walton was rather dull and 
dreamy in his manner. Le re marked to me 
with a sigh: 

“T cannot tell why, but I have a presenti 
ment that I should not go to this review. I 
have an undefined sense of some o'er-hanging 
danger, that oppresses me and makes me tce! 
gloomy; yet it does not assume any definite 
shape.” 


We passed one of these evenings (which the 


most intimate friends sometimes pass together) 


in a sort of dull tranquility, productive of a 


happiness negative in character. . Whether it 
was the sparkting woud fire upon the hearth 
suggesting reminiscences of far-off homes, 


drawing our attention from our immediate sur- 


roundinys, or that the gloomy presentimentex 
pressed by Walton affected us, | cannot tell, 
but this 1 know, we all felt strangely subdued. 

Even Mimi partook of the general tran- 
quility, and lay coiled up in his soft cotton- 


lined basket, only opening his eyes and giving 


a lazy wink when the fitful flames mounted 


higher and higher, or the fierce crackling fire 


scattered sparks upon the hearth stone. At 
last, on slily drawing out my watch I discovered 
it was nearly twelve o'clock. We arose to go. 


With that consideration with which I wish to 


be treated when I am in love, | enveigled the 
Lamb toward the window, and pointed out to 


her attention some object moving in the semi- 
[ also called Walton 
Then leaving them, I stirred up 


darkness of the street. 
to notice it. 
Mimi vigorously as the most effective way of 


arresting the attention of the twins, thus to 


leave Walton and Laura in that position that 
lovers most desire—alone with each other. 

At length the inevitable leave-taking came, 
and when it was over Walton (who had arranged 


to walk home with me) followed with lingering 


footsteps down into the Boulevard. 


We had proceeded but a few yards from the 
house when he clutched my hand nervously and 


exclaimed : 

‘*Now [am sure of it. I know who it af.- 
fects. Itis Laura. I must return and warn 
her.’’ Leaving me bewildered by his abrupt 
manner, he rushed back into the hcuse. 

Ere many moments had elapsed he reap- 
peared, and having joined me, passed his arm 
through mine, saying calmly: “It would be 
foolisn to disturb her tranquility with what, 
perhaps, may be after all but phantasy. Warn 
her against what? I am sure I cannot tell. 
She is in God’s hands.” 

Walten was habitually grave, but this un- 
wonted seriousness of manners impressed me 
strongly. 

The morning after Walton’s departure I 
called at the Goffes and entered into an ar- 
rangement with them for a ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Laura was famed as the most grace- 
fal and accomplished horse-woman in Paris. 
All her natural timidity of manner vanished 
when she was once mounted. She had success- 
fully managed animals that no other horse- 
woman in Paris was willing to essay to ride. 
It seemed strange to see that delicate creature, 
generally so shrinking, so timid, sit upon a 
restless, spirited horse that it had appeared im- 
possible that she could control. 

Walton had presented Laura with a chestnut 
mare, which was the -admiration of Paris; 
docile and easily managed, with no other fault 
than an inclination to start and shy when un- 
usual objects met her eye. 

On the eventful evening to which I refer, on 
being brought around from the stables (where 
she had been without exercise fur nearly a week) 


she appeared unusually unquiet and restively | 


inclined. 

‘*'fhe mare is very restive to-day ; uneom- 
monly so. Iam afraid, George, you have not 
given her exercise enough,”’ I observed to the 
groom. 

“She has been shut up a little too much 
lately ; beside we met a great hearse on our way 
here, and she didn’t like the look of it. She 
hasn't quite got over it yet, sir. After she has 
had a canter she will come all right again.”’ 

Laura stood by prepared to mount. She 
patted the arched neck of the beautiful crea- 
ture, who seemed to recognize her, and became 
comparatively quiet beneath her caresses. 

“Just put me up, Mr. Braham. We get on 
charmingly together as soon as I am mounted. 

We know each other, don’t we, Xirifa ?”’ 

With the assistance of my hand she sprang 
lightly into the saddle, rode from beneath the 
archway into the court yard, around which she 
walked the mare a few times, until she had be- 
come quite passive under her influence and 
control. 

We rode through the most quiet and unfre- 
quented streets on our way to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. We had not proceeded a great distance 
from home ere I perceived that Miss Goffe had 
concealed in her bosom her pet snake, Mimi, 
whose head now and then appeared and disap- 
peared amidst the frill that decorated the front 
of her riding dress, one or two of the buttons 
of which had been left unfastened to enable it 
to move its scaly folds. 

‘* How could you yeuture on anything so rash 
as bringing that little torment with you? Sup- 
pose it should get about your arms and inter- 
tere with the management of your horse ?"’ 

“Don’t alarm yourself,’ she said indiffer- 
ently. ‘I and Mimi are safe together.” 

I had been riding on the outside next Miss 
Goffe. 1 turned my horse and then rode be- 
tween the ladies, so as more effectually to shield 
Laura from contact with or observation of, the 
object of her aversion. We rode on quietly 
with little to arrest our attention till we came 
to the woods; then in conversation I forgot 
my precaution, and changed my position from 
between them. 

Ere long my attention was attracted by a 
group of familiar faces in the distance, and 
whilst bowing to some one who had recognized 
me, I was startled by a sharp, quick ery from 
Laura, and discovered to my horror on turning 
round that Mimi, by some means or other, had 
entwined itself about Laura’s urm, and by acon 
traction of its folds, had drawn the horses head 
completely round, and rendered her hands per- 
fectly ureless. At the same moment it caught 
the eye of Xirifa, who, with a wild snort and 
plunge, threw down her head, almost unseating 
her rider, then darted furiously forward into 
the forest. 

I was so horror-stricken as to be almost par- 
alized. She was many lengths ahead ere I suf- 
ficiently recovered my presence of mind to 
pursue. There were but few riders in the 
wood, and all seemed incapable of affording the 
least assistance. When at last, by dint of bard 
spurring, I managed to approach within a short | 
distance of her, the mare, alarmed by some 
thing in the pathway, suddenly veered from 
her courses, shying violently. Then there was 
a shriek—a crushing noise—and Laura was, 
thrown to the ground. (She was breathing when 
we took her up. She opened her eyes and en- 
deavored to speak. A little stream of blood 
trickled from her nostrils, and she fell back in 
my arms—DEAD. 

At first | could not believe in the reality of 
what had occurred. It seemed I must be labor- 
ing under some painfuldream. A young army 
surgeon, who happened to be near, tendered us 
his assistance. He at length essayed to bleed 
her; but the attempt was entirely unsucccssful. 
[ at last, was constrained to admit the awful 
nis tees was dead. 

The agony of Maria Goffe was something ter- 
rible to look at. She o’erwhelmed herself with 
the bitterest reproaches, and threw herself 
frantically on the ground beside Laura, entreat- 
ing her in most piteous terms, for the love of 
God, only to look up—to speak once more—and 
say she forgave her. 

A crowd had now gathered around us. It 


| was suggested that she had better be removed. 
| An elderly gentleman, handing ¥ his card, 
| begged we would make use of hi carriage to 
| return to Paris. I thankfully accepted his offer. 
| Placing the dead body of poor Laura therein, 
we drove back to our home. 

| 1 cannot describe the horror and consterna- 
| tion which prevailed at the Goffe’s. Old Mr. 
| Goffe was distracted by the occurrence. Miss 
| Anne evineed more feeling than I ever believed 
her capable of exhibiting. 

But they seemed most appaled at the thought 
of what Walton would say ; how Walton would 
bear it. Miss Goffe, wringing her hands, 
would exclaim bitterly, ‘‘He will charge me 
with murdering her. Why would I not be 
My own obstinacy has occasioned 
her death. It is my rain. He will never bear 
to look at me. He will hate me forever.” 

A servant was immediately dispatched to the 
telegraph office with a message for Walton, and 
an order that a copy should be transmitted to 
every hotel in Lyons, until the gentleman was 
found. 

In about two hours our messenger returned 
with the disagreeable intelligence that the gov- 
ernment were engaged in transmitting import- 
ant despatches to Algeria, and that the wires 
could not be placed at the disposal of the gen- 
eral public for iourteen hours. 

Soon after we were greatly startled by the 
sudden appearance of Walton. He was strik- 
ingly pale, but his face wore its usual impassa- 

le Calmness. Wntil he spoke we did not think 
he knew what had happened. Maria seemed 
as though she would sink into the ground with 
fear. Her characteristic bravado of manner 
had entirely deserted her. : 

‘Do not tell him; for God's sake do not tell 
she whispered to me. 
we have terrible news 


| warned ? 


him it was J,’’ 

‘** Walton.” 
| for you.”’ 

“The worst you can tell me will not exceed 
my forebodings—Laura is dying or dead,’’ he 
replied. 

for a second none of us could summon cour- 
ave to rejoin. At last I said hoarsely, ‘‘ Yes, 
Walton, Laura isdead. I cannot here tell you 
all—how or when she died.’’ He interrupted 
here by saying, “I know perfectly when she 
died. “How, but indistinctly. This I know: 
she must have died violently, for she came to 
me with blood upon her face.” 

Maria Goffe and her sister seemed appalled 
by terror and surprise at this startling declara- 
tion of Walton’s, whilst the author of so much 
inisery exclaimed : 

“It was I, Walton; it was all my fault. Is 
it possible for you to forgive me?” 

Walton made no immediate reply, but after 
looking fixedly at her for a few moments, an- 
swered ; 

“That, Maria, is between you and God.” 

I was anxious as far as possible to cut short 
this harrowing scene, so 1 led Walton from the 
rvon. 

In a few hours all was over, and sweet Laura 
rested in her Jast home, a quiet corner in the 
Pere le Chaise During the interval that 
elapsed between the return of Walton and the 
final obsequies, he had not uttered a word con. 
cerning her. He never shed a tear at the 
grave, or evinced the slightest emotion. That 
he did feel, and feel deeply, it was impossible 
not to believe. His calmness could only be 
ascribed to that wonderful mastery of expres- 
sion he seemed so capable of exercising. I 
longed to ascertain the cause of his sudden re- 
turn to Paris, knowing that from the circum- 
stances ofthe case he could have received no in- 
telligence of the terrible misfortune which had 
befailen us. He seemed so taciturn, so re- 
served, that I did not venture to intrude my 
questions upon him. 

Two days succeeding the funeral, Walton and 
[ were alone together in my room at the hotel. 
I could no longer repress my curiosity to learn 
whether accident or design had caused his re- 
turn to Paris. 

“ You received our telegraphic despatch ?”’ 
said I inquirinzely. 

His face assumed a somewhat gloomy look 
as he replied: 

“Do you wet remember with what reluct- 

ance [ “quitte Paris? The forebodings to 
which I was suojected? I felt it was a sort of 
weakness to ¢ ve way to it, to this undéfined 
apprehension, or I should not have left town. 
Succeeding, hi wever, in conquering my reluct- 
ance, I started. Once out of Paris, my atten- 
tion arrested by unfamiliar objects, a new train 
of reflections, more cheerful in character, dissi- 
pated the disagreeable presentiments that had 
so recently overshadowed me. We stopped at 
D., as usual, for refreshments. On my return 
to the car I felt somewhat drowsy, much in- 
clined tosleep. It was growing dusk, and with 
declining day, returned, doubled in force the 
dismal! forebodings which had so oppressed me 
inthe morning. I endeavored unsuccessfully 
to shake them off, and strove to encourage sleep 
as a resource against them. 
“At last I succeeded in falling into a partial 
slumber, from which I was rudely awakened by 
a terrible shock, seemingly a blow upon the 
head. Starting up, my senses bewildered, my 
perceptions—imy vision obscured for a few mo- 
nents, I found a difficulty in remembering 
where I was; but as a full consciousness of 
my position returned, the objects about me 
grew more distinct. 

‘* Instantaneggsly I felt sure something had 
happened to Latha, for it was toward her that 
my gloomy thoughts had been constantly tend- 
ing.”’ 

Here Walton’s face grew almost livid in its 
pallor. He stopped and covered it with his 
hands. In a few seconds he conquered his ag- 
itation, and in a subdued tone continued : 

“It seems almost incredible, and to one 
whose strong material nature rendered him in- 
capable of un ‘erstanding the sympathetic con- 
nection between Laura and I, I would not dis- 
close what I new relate to you. 

‘Many men are too often prone to ridicule 
what they cannot understand. Dull, gross, 
and unimpressionable themselves they deem 
Others superstitious and weak-minéed. I 
should ke chary of exposing myself to the rid- 
icule of such people, for even I, cold and im- 
passable as I seem to be, am vulnerable there. 
‘But, let me resume. The physical effect 
of*the shock | had received, and for which I 
could not account, had scarcely worn off, when 
raising my eyes | discovered in the extreme 
end of the car, through the partial gloom of 
evening, what I had first imagined to be a 
shadow was developing itself with fearful dis- 
tinctness into the form of Laura. Could I be 
dreaming? Had the unaccountable shock T 
had received so far upset my nervous system 
as to render me mad? | started forward, but 
the spirit, for such it was, preserved the same 
relative distance between us, yet grew each 
moment more and more distinct. 

‘*Had it been quite dark and the lamps 
burning dimly about me, I should have fancied 
it to be a shadow cast into the compartment by 
the light outside : a shadow which my excited 
imagination had tortured into a resemblance to 
Laura. But just then the setting sun, which 

had been partially obscured by a cloud, threw 
a rich flood of golden light upon her. Her face 
was pale, her hair slightly disheveled, and the 
expression of her countenance was that of pain 

mingled with an almost unearthly resignation,4 
whilst her hazel eyes were bent Wpon me, oh! 

with suck a look of tenderness and pity:’ Just 
over her temple was a wound from which blood 

trickled. Jl saw the form but for a few seconds 

longer, and as it faded away, such a circle of 
heavenly radiance played about her head and 

illuminated her features that 1 cried, ‘ Laura 

has seen her last of earth, Laura is an angel.’ 

Ere I had finished speaking the form vanished. 

So convinced was | that Laura was dying or 

dead that [| quitted the cars at the first stop- 

‘ing place and returned to Paris.” 

i knew Walton to be imaginative, and but 

for the strong coincidence would have believed 

the whole story to be the effect of a diseased 

imagination. But the utter impossibility of 
any conumunication having reached him, coupled 

with many other extraordinary things about 

him, caused me to believe implicitly what he 

said. ; 

Walton soon left Paris. He spoke of the 

misfortune that had befallen him in the loss of 

Laura without the shghtest appearance of agi- 

tation. He acted like one who knew he must 

become familiar with the constant presence of 

some almost o’erwhelming misery, and was 

wisely endeavoring to accustom himself to con- 

front it at once. 

The effect of this lamentable accident was 

more apparent on the Misses Goffe. It seemed 


said I, “ 


———— 


society of Paris. The world soon began to 
pes upon the ease with which Mr. Wal- 
ton had forgotten a woman to whom, apparently, 
he had been so devotedly attached. 

Walton seemed to wish to remove from the 
mind of Maria Goffe a sort of dread with which 
it was evident he inspired her. He paid her 
those gentle, quiet attentions most acceptable 
in her peculiar situation. He visited them 
daily, was the companion of their walks, and 
endeavored to inspire them with the cheerful- 
ness which now characterized himself. At first 
I could not understand it. I attributed his 
conduct to one of two things: either the great 
shock he had received was productive of total 
change in his character, or by his indomitable 
will he had succeeded in burying a hopeless 
grief. But the world, the dear thousand and 
one riends, were greatly scandalized at Mr. 
Walton's great want of feeling. They never 
imagined that he could be acting & part, or 
that to one in his peculiar position solitude 
would become the parent of insanity, and that 
only in the activity of the present he could for- 
get the misfortune of the past. ; 

At the expiration of the allotted period of 
mourning the Goffe's appeared in society. The 
brusquirie of their manner greatly abated, from 
poor Maria almost gone. If the gay world 
were scandalized at Walton’s “7 appearance 
amongst them, still more pom were they 
shocked when they learned he had given place 
in his heart to another love; that the Wolf was 
cherished where the Lamb had nestled. He 
was engaged to Maria Goffe. The gossiping 
world wondered how such a man could marry 
such a woman. How could they harmonize? 
What sentiments or tastes could they have in 
common ? ; 

Walton had been seen in gaming saloons. 
No one could say they knew him to be a loser ; 
but the mercenary regarded it as hi-hly proba- 
ble that Miss Goffe’s large fortune had attracted 
him. 

Disappointed women, whose charms had 
made no impression on him, pitied him, and 
expressed regret that one of their sex could 
stoop to acts which Maria Goffe had been guilty 
of to win him. The charitable few, who may 
be found even in what is termed ‘‘the best so- 
ciety,” believed he was marrying her to show 
that he could forgive, and that she had accepted 
his love that she might repair in the future the 
misfortunes of the past. 

None of these reasons ever entered my mind, 
or if they had, they never could have satisfac- 
torily accounted to me for his conduct. I could 
not credit that the event, terrible as it was In 
its character, could have wrought such a revo- 
lution in his disposition as to enable him to for- 
give or forget. I did not believe him to be the 
man to so far overlook a mortal injury, direct 
or indirect, accidental or premeditated. I grew 
suspcious, and watched his actions. It was 
painful to play the spy upon him, but I felt 
that the motive justified it. I could not divest 
my mind of the idea that there was some desigu 
cherished by him, not apparent 5 the sur- 
face, in marrying Maria Goffe. noticed at 
times that the studied smiles his face wore in 
society, or when she was regarding him, gave 
place to an expression of concentrated bitter- 
ness and hatred almost diabolic when he did 
not imagine any one’s attention was directed 
toward him. It shot out from beneath his 
heavy eyebrows, o’er the fixed smile that 
wreathed his mouth, like heat lightening over 
the soft beauty of a summer landscape. 

Walton had always been connoisseur in paint- 
ing Henowbecamean art student, and during 
the time not devoted to military matters, might 
have been found, palette in hand, in his studio. 

I remember on entering there one morning I 
found him copying from a miniature a full 
length likeness of Laura, I was startled into 
saying as I gazed at it : » 

“Strange occupation for you, Walton. I 
thought you had forgotten her.” 

He looked at me arid replied with a sneer : 

“ And you, too, Brahgm, then have joined 
the tools.” © 

I did not like his manner. There was some- 
thing in it that impressed me strongly. I felt 
more convinced nowthan ever that Walton was 
acting a part. I began to feel myself placed in 
a most trying and difficult position. I telt sure 
this union was to be productive of no good, and 
a sort of nameless terror crept over me when- 
ever I heard it mentioned. face must have 
expressed my forboding, for Walton after re- 
garding me for a few seconds, continued : 
“Don’t mind me, Braham. You have suff- 
cient good sense to know that .it is the artist 
painting the features of a beautiful woman, and 
not the lover reviving remembrance of the lost 
one. I trust I am too wise to recall the past, 
if I thought that past would embitter the fu- 
ture.” 

After a short desultory conversation we 
parted. 
alone in the drawing-room engaged in some 
needle work, to her an unwonted occupation. 
The misfortune, of which she had been the in- 
voluntary occasion, the acknowledged, and 
what she believed, reciprocated love which had 
entered her heart, seemed to have strangely 
subdued and softenedher. The wild fiery light 
which formerly shone from her eyes had given 
place to a tender, almost melancholy, expres- 





sion. In her whole manner there was some- 
thing so imploring that I was involuntarily 
touched. 


“Do you go to the Brebille’s to-night?’ I 
asked. ‘ No,” shereplied, “ neither sister nor 
I. Walton does not approve of them.’ 
“* And yet you used to be very intimate; and 
they have been kind to you. I trust you have 
some good reason for so unceremoniously throw- 
ing them over.” 
‘“No,”’ she replied quietly, ‘‘f have none | 
other than the one I have offered. That seems 
sufficient.” 
“To you, perhaps, but it does not seem so to 
me.”’ 
‘* And why not,” she rejoined, with a slight 
flash of the old manner coming over her. ‘I 
am satisfied with what Walton does, for what 
he does is for the best. If he says do this or 
do that, Ido it unquestionably, because I be- 
lieve his judgments to be always correct and 
his motives pure.” 
“ Miss Goffe, pardon me,” I responded, ‘ if 
I suggest that this blind reliance on the will of 
another is not always likely to produce the 
most beneficial results. We have every day 
such instances of the fallibility of human judg- 
ments as to render it exceedingly unsafe to trust 
any mortal to the extent you have just declared 
_ willingness to rely on Mr. Walton. I have 
eard him censure the recent conduct of 
Madame de Brebille. As I am convinced he 
does not know all the circumstances of the case, 
I feel sure he is governed by his prejudicas; 
not guided by his sense of justice.” 
‘* Notwithstanding this homily,” replied she 
coldly, as she rose from her seat as if to termi- 
nate the interview, ‘‘ I caunot but reiteratem 
unabated reliance on the correctness of Wal- 
ton’s opinion. I will goeven farther, were the 
evidence of my own senses opposed to the mere 
word or opinion of Walton, I would uuhesi- 
tatingly yield my own conviction to his super‘>r 
judgment and penetration.” 
A declaration strong as this, uncalled for oo, 
in view of the matter under discussion, sugges- 
ted to my mind that there had been a previous 
contest in her own with regard to her lover; 
that a doubt of his sincerity might have crept 
in, @ doubt she had struggled with and van- 
quished. Feeling there was for herself with 
regard to Walton, no half-way position, that 
she must either place implicit reliance on bim, 
or cease to trust him at all. 
Soon after this I had occasion to observe a 
marked change in the manner of the Goffe’s to- 
ward me, a sort of cold reserve that had never 
before characterized their intercourse with me. 
I naturally concluded that to Walten the 
change wasto be directly or indirectly ascribed. 
A’ man of his keenness and penetration could 
not but observe that I had become supicious of 
him, but I knew he was too subtile to say any- 
thing to them which they could repeat to me. 
I was determined, however, to be blind to this, 
and not to permit anything re positive rude- 
ness to prevent “sf ae yates. at same degree 
of intimacy that1 had maintained during my 
previous visits. 
At length the marriage was consummated. I 
never saw & man apparenity in such wild spirts as 
Walton. I followed Laura to the grave with a far 
less heavy heart than that I bore at Mrs. Goffe’s 
bridal. ey dep 
congratulations of friends, and as her father 
blessed her I could not help thinking, “‘ Never 
woman needed a blessing more.” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 





BE A MAN. 


Cease your whining, cease your fretting, 
Cease your railing at your lot; _ 
There’s no time for useless dreaming, 
These complaints can profit not. 
What if life is not all pleasure, 
Fretting won’t relieve the pain ; 
Noble souls have never leisure 
At misforune to complain. 


Meet misfortune’s mneine willows 
As the sailor meets the storm ; 

Just to ride upon the billows 
Till they bear him to his bourne. 

Catch the breeze or you'll succeed not; 
Life’s for labor not for sport, 

Quiet seas thy way will speed not, 
Calm wont bring thee into port. 


If you would yourself be happy, 
You must happiness impart ; 
Bless your neighbors all around you, 
’Twill return to your own heart. 
Let your sympathies flow outward, 
With the sorrowtul condole; __ 
Let your smiles be like the sunshine, 
Cheering every weary soul. 


All which you may be desiring 
May not be within your power ; 
Yet what God is now requiring, 
Is, do well the present hour. 
Go, relieve life’s present sorrow : 
Let no indolence prevail ; 
He who waits until to-morrow 
To do good, will surely fail. 


Let your aim be high and holy, 
And your motives strong and true ; 
Life has pleasures for the lowly, 
Life has something still to do. 
Idle hands are always weary ; 
Selfish nature knows no joy ; 
Loving souls are ever cheery, 
Toiling spirits never eloy. 


Onward, upward, mounting higher 
On each wave top as it rolls, 
Fill your hearts with manly fire, 
Labor is for noble souls. 
——e 


& TOUCHING SKETCH. 


66 Meet Lizzie at Six.” - 








That was all the dispatch, contained—four 
little words; yet what an excit@Mment they caused 
in the household at Maple cottage, the quiet, 
sober household, whose members at the moment 
ef its reception were on the point of going to 
rest for the night. Gre. 

‘“ Meet Lizzie at six! Was our darling in- 
deed so near to us? ‘Two years and three 
months had passed since our eyes had been 
gladdened by her girlish beauty, since her voice 
had mingled with the bird music that floated 
all the long summer days among the maples. 
Two years and three months since she had been 
buried among books, in a far distant city, bow- 
ing her curls over algebra and geometry, gram- 
mur and philosophy, astronomy and botany, 
French and Latin; patiently at first, because 
her parents desired it; afterwards cheerfully, 
to please the teachers she had learned to love ; 
and at last zealously, from pure thirst for the 
treasurers these studies unlocked to her. But 
it was over now ; those toilsome years, and she 
was on her way to us once more—our Lizzie— 
our pet and pride—we should meet her “ at six!”’ 

She left B in the morning ; bad journ- 
eyed without stopping all day ; this we guessed 
at once; and at eight in the evening, finding a 
hasty opportunity, she had telegraphed to us 
the words above. 

At six the eastern train arrived at our sta- 
tion. Lizzie was to ride all night for the sake 
of reaching home thus early. It was like her, 
impulsive, warmhearted child that she was. 

How little we slept that night ! What slight 
sounds aroused us. How early we were all 
astir—even the baby and the white haired 
grandfather. ‘‘Meet Lizzie,” he said, ‘‘aye, 
indeed will we!’’ and the old man’s voice 
caught a youthful tone and his crutches an 
elastic movement as he hobbled about the 
house giving orders as if the responsibility 
rested upon him, to be sure. 2 . 

There was Hannah, too, bewildering thegno- 
ther about breakfast. ‘Lid Lizzie like coffee 
or cocoa best? And would she make biscuits 
or waffles?” And the mother, smiling all the 
time nodded her head to everything, and went 
hurrying about with the gridiron in one hand 
and the egg-boiler in the other, coaxing Fan- 
ny tocurl the baby’s hair, and looking at the 
deck every five minutes. But Fanny, with 
mysterious apronsful of something, was flitting 
| up stairs and down, leaving a book here, a flow- 








|er there, a daguerreotype on the table, or a 
rosy-cheeked fall apple on the window—some- 
thing for Lizzie to see and smile at. Only the 
father seemed undisturbed. We noticed, to 
be sure, that the dimples in his cheeks, which 
Lizzie always said she made with her fingers, 
when she was 2 baby, looked deeper when he 
smiled; and that his voice was 4@ trifle leas 
steady when he told Thomas to bring the 
horses ; but he did not like to be considered 
a demonstrative man, so we only looked signif- 
icantly at each other, and said nothing. 

Still waters are sometimes very deep. 

At last the carriage came around, and we got 
in; two of us beside the father, who was to 
drive. There was room for more, but it was 
quite out of her line the mother said te go on 
drive before breakfast ; so we left 
her on the piazza with the pickle-dish in her 





It was a half mile to the depot, and the sun 
had not quite risen when we started. How 
balmy and “pure the air was, that soft Septem 
ber morning. We thought, egoticticas we are, 
in our happiness, that nature sympathized with 
us. It seemedasif there never had been as 
fair a sun rise before, and half the glory of the 
morning would have been wasted, had 
Lizzie not been coming home. 

The cars had not arrived when we stopped 
at the station, but we heard the whistle oF the 
locomotive, not very far distant; and those 
few sweet waiting moments—what a world of 
blessed anticipation they held. ‘The sun was 
tising—ah, Lizzie! Lizzie! 

At last the train came up—stopped. We 
looked at the windows ; only a row of sad faces! 
Lizzie must have sat on the other side. A 
few passengers cume out, solemn-faced and 
silent. We pressed forward—so did those who 
were going out on thetrain. The conductor 
appeared, and waved everybody back, then 
motioned to some one in the car. Two men 
came out, and slowly descended the steps, 
bearing a lifeless body—a woman her features 
covered by a veil. They bore it into asaloon, 
and laid it reverently upon a sofa. Still the 
conductor waved the crowd back—except our 
ve be He knew us, and turned away his 
ace a8 we approached. 

Then we knew how it was; all except the 
father ; he could not believe! Final! he 
raised the veil from the dead face. Oh, God! 
All Merciful! Is it thus we meet the, Lizzie 
darling, our best beloved, idol of our hearts! 

In a brief time we learned the story—learned 
how the Angel of the Lord had “met Lizzie’’ 
before us, in the still twilight Autumn morn- 
ing, and after one pang, terrible, we know, 
but brief, had wafted the gentle spirit to those 
who waited for her in the home of angels! 

At the very last stopping place, Lizzie had 
left the car to procure some food for a little 
child who had fretted all night in the arms of 
a wearied mother. The train stopped but for 
amoment. It was dusk and none of the offi- 
cials had seen her leave. She returned hastily 
to find it moving, made a mis-step, fell for- 
ward—and the rest—it is a common tale, such 
as newspapers chronicle every week ; the beau- 
tiful head with its sunny curls was what we 
saw at the station house. 

We shed no tears at first, though it seemed 
as if a drop could save our hearts from burst- 
ing it would pot come—not even when one 
who, we afterwards learned, was on his way to 
a weddin ty, and who, journeying.a few 
hours with Lizzie, had yet learned to know her 
good as beautiful, came up and laid, in tearful 
silence, a bouquet of pure white rosebuds upon 
that bosom. e buried them with her; the 
stranger’s kindly offering of sympathy and re- 


Blessed be God for tears! They came at 
last—came when they saw the mother. That 
scene is too sacred to detail. But the old 


EK NEW ERA. 





new pocket-bnife, some cuts unfamiliar because 
of later date; the teacher’s high des 
mysterious because of its lock and key, sup- 


for the transgessor ; the favorite seats of old 
associates, the bench at the door for the unfor- 
tunate — of sable hue; the closet. for the 


| can’t go to the station. but 


a" goin 
to see Lizzie first after all. 


es, yes—grand- 


of them, but we’re all following fast.’’ 
+--+ > <b oe -- - 
{For the New Kaa.) 


BY PARSON ALLBRIGHT. 


verbs viii, 33. 
Be Trururut.—Lyiog lips are abomination 


delight.—Proverbs xii, 22. 

A dealer in falsehoods is an abomination 
among men also. 

A lying tongue is a moral ulcer, more distruc- 
tive to the character than a malignant cancer 
is of life. 

Better have a reputation for truth, than to 
possess great riches and be known as a liar; 
for, The lip of truth shall be established forever; 
but a lying tongue is but for a moment :— 
Prov. xii, 19. 

The man whose word cannot be relied upon 
is a social bankrupt, without credit or respect 
in society. 

Truth is a brighter jewel in the crown of the 
poor and humble, than rare diamonds in the 
diadems of Kings. 

Be sure my friends, nothing is to be gained 
by telling lies, but much, nay, everything may 
be lost. The Book of books declares that All 
liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.—Kevela- 
tions xxi, 8. 

Truth is a treasure all may possess. Resolve, 
then, that however poor you may be in this 
worlds goods, you will possess the wealth which 
only a man of truth can have. It will serve 
you a better purpose than silver or gold in this 
life, and be an infinite gain for the life to come. 

Beware how you begin to suffer even what 
you may deem innocent or trifling untruths, to 
escape your lips. Men are not likely to com- 
mit the greater sins at once. The commission 
of glaring sins, like the perpetration of great 
crimes, ‘is generally learned by degrees. 

The telling of falsehoods is no exception to 
this rule. Boys and girls begin by telling 
“little fibs ’’ as they sometimes call them, but 
if this habit is followed up it almost always 
leads to downright lying. 


Learn Wispom.—The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.—Prov. ix, 10. 


Heaven and the Earth. 

Choose the company of the good, for he that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed.—Prov. 
xiii, 20. 

It is a true saying that a man is known by 
the company he keeps ; and so a man will be 
benefitted or injured as his constant’ compan- 
ions are good or bad men. 

If he choose the company of the good and 


if he seek the company of the dissolute and 
and the vicious, the contact will surely tarnish 
his fame and blacken his svul. 
It is the part of a wise man to shun even the 
appearance of evil. Saith the Proverb— 
A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil; 


xiv, 16. 

There is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
counsel againsi the Lord—Proverbs xiv, 16. 

Envy thou notthe oppressor, and choose none 
of his ways.—Proverbs iii, 31. 

He who willingly oppresses his fellow man is 
guilty of treason against the government of 
God. Surely no good man will envy the traitor 
nor participate in his treason. 

Ifany who have been guilty of this high 
crime against Heaven and mankind in times 
past, attempt to whisper honied words in thine 
ear, Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy 
ways be established.—Proverbs iv, 26. 

Trust those rather whose acts and lives prove 
them to be loyal subjects of the Lord’s govern- 
ment, and therefore haters of oppression. 

If any say unto thee, ‘“‘Are we not thy 
friends ?’’ consider wherein they have earned 
thy confidence. 

Weigh well for thyself all things wherein thou 
art called upon to act, and ever keep thy sym- 
pathies warm and active on the side of the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. For remem- 
ber, He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth 
his Maker.-—-Proverba xiv, 31. 

Fixatiy, my friends, as snow in summer, 
and as rain in harvest, so honor is not seemly 
fomp fool, (Proverbs xxvi, 1,) but a wise man 
will seek after it as for hid treasure. 

It matters not how humble or obscure your 
sphere, nor how high and exalted your station, 
honor should be the inflexible law governing 
your every act. 

That every one of my readers may be truath- 
ful and honorable men and women and good 
loyal eitizens, is the earnest wish’of your loving 


Parson. 
a 


Gen. Wool’s Estate—How He Made His Large 
Fortune. 
The evening before the veteran General was 
stricken down with the illness that closed his 
eventful career, he made a most interestin 
statement to the editor of the Troy Whig, whic 
conveys a practical lesson, and shows how easy 
it is to become rich, after obtaining the first 
dollar, if one is prudent and economical. * ‘I 
never made but $20,000 in my life!’’ said the 
General emphatically, “ but 1 always keptthat 
at good interest!’’ On our expressing sur- 
prise, he went on toexplain. It seems that 
at the close of the war of 1812, the General 
found himself terribly wounded, but about even 
with the world in a pecuniary point of view. 
Shortly afterward the Government sent him to 
the far South and West ona special mission 
connected with military affairs, and for five 
years he traveled over mountains, and through 
the almost trackless wilderness, and accom- 
plished his difficult mission, as he ware did, 
to the entire satisfaction of the Government. 
He had not drawn a dollar from the Treasury, 
except for actual expenses, and at the end of 
the five years the Government owed him $20,- 
000, which was then paid. Here was the 
nucleus of his large fortune. Gen. Wool was 
then about thirty-five years of age. He 
died at about the age of eighty-eight. Now let 
the reader take this $20,000, which, at com- 
pound interest, will nearly double every ten 
years, andin the fifty years intervening be- 
tween the time of its receipt and the General’s 
death, he will find that it will amount to just 
about the feneral’s estate, to wit : $640,000. 
<ns4-segiag tli tail ons 
THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 
—- é 

On the village green stands the old school- 
house—the treasury of the recollections of 
childhood. Its architecture is of veteran style. 
It has stood from generation to generation, 
cherishing a rude but sturdy and honest growth 
of intellect. It —— now just as of yore, 
only a little more dilapidated ; paint it never 
bore, the furrows in the weather-beaten shin- 
glee are a trifle deeper, and one or two more 

ricks are gone from the crumbling chimney. 
The same crevices are by the door that were 
once familiar, only they are wider and longer 
new ; the same cracks in the ceiling alo 
which the eyes wandering from books woul 
run ; the same hard benches along by the rude 
boards nailed to the wall in lieu of desks; the 
marks on these boards appear like visions from 
forgotten scenes; rude attempts at carving 
names recall facts long since unthought of ; 
ungainly gashes, remembered as the work of a 


k, once 
to guard a fearful stock of instruments 








misery. | 


to have completely crushed Maria, the boldest, TO BE CONTINUED. dfather’s mind wandered when he heard | di aroma i istinct ; 
most daring of the two. She moved and spoke Se oe the tidings, and all day long he sat in his arm | the nail for rons frome rege Re Laghio recog- 
like one whom the burden of @ great grief had| Matrimony is—hot cakes, warm beds, com- | chair on the porch, listening for the whistle of | nized at a glance. But soon they will be no 
entirely subdued. fortable slippers, smoking coffee, round arms, | the train, and saying, as his dull ear faintly| more. Near by is » building just completed. 
“If,” said she mourafully, “I had but one | red lips, kind words, shirts exulting in buttons, | di it : ; It is a stranger on this ground ; but its abode 
year to live, and 1 knew that would be the hap- | redeemed stockings, bootjacks, happiness, etc.| “I reckon Lizzie’s aboard of that. Has | seems It cannot be mistaken—it 
piest of my life, 1 would cheerfully lay it down | Single blessedness is—sheet-iron quilts, blue angposy.gono te meet the gal ?” is to the of the old house. A few 
give Walton one hour of forgetfulness ; for | noses, mys geo in the pitcher, unre- ld again he would seem to compre- | more and the tide of youthful 
that he feels more keenly than half the world | generated linen, hee socks, sweetened | hend for a few minutes, and once he called the | faces cease to ebb and flow thr the 
a -_ believe, . pore too — a _ | with icicles, Lge _ biscuits, rb pies Fm Aa to him, and patting its white | well-remembered doorway, and tara the 
alton remained in the south of France six | corns, coug nners, -colics, rhubarb, shou e. more inviting entrance. P past is more vivid 
i ‘‘ Grandsire’s old, and lame, and blind; he 


sire’s not so far from his little girl as the rest 


SHORT PATENT SERMON--No. 2. 


Hear instruction, and be wise, and refase it not.—Pro- 


to the Lord: but they that deal truly are his 


It is wisdom, then, first to fear the Maker of 


wise, he will be strengthened in good works ; 


but the fool rageth, and is confident.—Porverbs J 


ing, 
but none we know are there. 
played by stranger youths. Mem 
vith 

have gone. 
beyond its ken. 


at the marts of busy life. 


carried back to the days 
golden days were the : 
clouded by storms. ey were peacefu 
the swelling ocean. 
kept, which cannot be taken away. 
turn in bright visions ; t 
schoolhouse stanUs, with all its defects unseen. 


backward flight. 
is dearer than palaces of after years. 
hands may 
remove its 


Rude 


ture by Memory’s genius, and Nature will 


oblivion of flowers.”’ 
WOMAN. 


Woman is a very nice and very complicated 
machine. Her springs are indefinitely deli- 
cate, and differ from those of man, pretty 
nearly as the work of a repeating watch does 
from them of a town clock. Look at her body 
how delicately formed! Examine her sense, 
how exquisite and nice! Observe her under- 
standing. how subtile and acute! But look 
into her heart; there is the patchwork, com- 
posed of parts so wonderfully combined that 
they must be seen wig.» a microscope to be 
clearly comprehended. The percep‘ion of woman 
is quick as lightning. Her penetration intul- 
ition; we have almest said instinct. By a 
glance of the eye she Will draw a deep and just 
conclusion. Ask her how she formed it, and 
she cannot answer your question. As the per- 
ception of a woman is surprisingly quick, 80 
her soul and imagination are uncommonly sus- 
ceptible. If few women write, they all talk, 
and every man may judge of them on this point 
fromevery circle she goes into. Spirit in con- 
versation depends entirely ya fancy, and 
women all over the world talk better than men. 

SSO 

SunsHineE anv CLoups.—-Ah! this beautiful 
world! I know not what to think of it. Some- 
times it is all sunshine and gladness, and heaven 
itself lies not far off, and then it suddenly 
changes, and is dark and sorrowful, and the 
clouds shut out the day. In the lives of the 
saddest of us, there are bright days like this, 
when we feel as if we could take the great 
world in ourarms. Then come gloomy hours, 
when the fire will not burn on our hearths, and 
all without and within is dismal, cold, and dark. 
Believe me, every heart has its secret sorrows, 
which the world caows not, and oftentimes we 
call a man cold when he is only sad.—Long- 
fellow. 
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TRUTHS AND _[-RIFLES. 
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The best thing out—an aching tooth. 

The bachelor’s toast—larye fortunes afid small 
waiste !— Punch. 

Waiter's epitaph—he couldn’t wait any 
longer—so he went. 
How do locomotives hear? Through their en- 
gineers. 
A Denver store has a sign up: ‘“ FyNe Kut 
2 bak Oh.” 
A Cleveland paper headed its account of 
the telegraphers’ strike “ Lightning Bugs.” 
How can you stop chickens from scratching? 
‘*Shew ” them. 


Hiow to keep out of debt—don’t get inte it. 


What do inheritors of real estate do? They 
take “ a “ will for a deed.” 


What’s the difference between a suit of 
clothes and a penny bun? The price. 


Be not a witness against thy neighbor with- 
out cause ; and deceive not with thy lips. 


Bread of deceit is sweet to a man ; but after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 


Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever 
grows a thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so 
carefully to pluck the rose as to avoid the thorn. 


He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city. 


The hog may not be thoroughly posted in 
arithmetic, but when you come to a square root 
he is there—the hog is. 


An English jury foreman recently announced, 
“‘ My Lord, we find the man who stole the mare 
not guilty.” 


A colored gentlemaa in Texas, with his coat- 
hem Senor full of powder, recently visited a 
blacksmith-ship. He went in through the door 
and came out through the roof. 


Josh Billings says: ‘‘ The mewl is a la 
burd than the guse or turkey. It has two] 
to walk with, and two more to kick with, and 
it wares its wings on the side of its hed.”’ 


Always turn your toes outward and your 
thoughts inward ; the first will keep you from 
falling into the gutter, and the last from fall- 
ing into iniquity. ~* 

Beggar-woman—“ Please, sir, 


ive me a 


“ Can’t stop; in a hurry; I've got to make a 
— at the Society for the Relief of the Des- 
ute.” 


‘* Sam, what do you suppose is the reason 
that the sun goes toward the south in the 
winter?” ‘“ Well, I don't know, massa, unless 
he no stand the climate of norf, and so am 
’bliged to go to the souf, where he ‘sperience 
warmer longitude.” 


An Irishman went to live in Scotland for a 
short time, but didn’t like the country. .‘«] 
was sick all the time I was there,” said he; 
“‘and if I had lived there till this time, I'd 
been dead a year ago.” 


Said an ambitious youth one day to a lady: 
“Don’t you think I’d better dye my mous- 
tache?” caressing the infant prodigy. “I 
think if you let it alone it'll die itself,’ said 
the lady. 


A prodigal son writes his father from 
Omaha: “I have to have my only shirt 
washed by the dozen, for it is in twelve pieces, 
and the smallest hole in it is the one I put my 
head through.” 


General Smith, in Congress, while deliver. 
ing one of the long prosy speeches for which 
he was noted, said to Henry Clay: “ You 
speak, sir, for the present generation, but I 
speak for posterity.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
great Kentuckian, “and it seems you are re- 
solved to speak till your audience arrives.’’ 


“* Doctor, what do you think is the matter 
with my little boy?’ “Why it’s only a cor- 
rustified exegesis antispasmodically emanating 
from the germ of the animal refrigerator pro- 
ducing a Meer source of irritability in the 
pericranial epidermis of the mental profundity.” 
‘* Ah! that’s what I told Betsy, but she ‘lowed 
it was wurrums.”’ 


Dr. Mary Walker’s husband, or some one re- 
porting — as “ ito’) has sent a 
n ndence (Mo.) Sentinel, 
the following isa “ & veer ” eben 
‘* The bird calls from its gilded 

Its mate far in the wildwood; 
And so my soul still wails for thee, 

Bright angel of my childhood. 


But if our fate, a cruel lot, 
ween our hearts assever, 
y, Mary—bring m wsers back 
And than go'vel hesteet 


now in its last ond of seo Bag 
i oun ; 
benches bear their burden o TFes hay ground 


to ali ‘ Id gaines are 
is alive at recess; but the same old ga pursued 


footsteps swift the paths that early friends 
“ MA few it pal tree ter ; but many are 
Some dwell 7 —_ hee licity 
; others mingle w e throng 
and renpacueonggery Es ers mi glew Noe in the | = 
sphere of distinction, others calmly repose in 


bh across the green. We are 
the churchyard of outh; happy 


—full off sunsbine, un- 
days, 
like the waters of a smooth river ere they reach 
They are treasures safely 
They re- 
and amid these the old 


It is a sweet resting place for memory in its 
Like a cottage birthplace, it 


ull down its decaying timbers and 
‘oundations, but it will be rebuilt 
with a mo e pleasing and enduring architec- 


hallow the spot where it stood with the ‘‘sweet 


rger | fertilizer, and in suggesting meth 
egs | it can be saved, proposes be 


penny to keep me from starving!” Gent.—!/ eh, 









AGRICULTURAL. 

CHIPS FOR THE FARMER. 
Control your horse ; let him know that you 
are his master as well ax his friend. He will 
then work for you with confidence. 

Much vegetable matter is not good for grain , 
as it does not sufficiently strengthen the straw. 

Where vegetable manure has been long in 
the soil, held by the clay and lime, there is 
your best soil for wheat. 

New manure (carbonaceous) will make 
straw, but it will not stiffen it nor form a 
plump berry. ‘The exceptions are when the 
year is unusually favorable. Many good 
crop of wheat has been ruined by too much 
manure, and is ruined yearly. 

Remember that all surface water passing off 
the land in a rain, instead of passing through 
the soil, loses to the soil what fertilizing mat- 
ter it may contain. Underdraining arrests 
this mostly. . 

New land is excellent for turnips ; $0 is any 
light vegetable mould, sod included, and the 
ashes of sod the best of all, says an eminent 
authority. ; 

Wheat after clover is known to insure a 
crop, and best, according to Voelcker, after 
clover has gone to seed. We know to @ cer- 
tainty that the last isa good plan, not only 
for wheat but for other crops. ; 

Irrigate land one season, and the effect will 
be seen the next also—this on grass more par- 
ticularly. ec 

The man who will invent cheap irrigation 
will be one of the main benefactors of the 
race. The man who will convince farmers of 
the full benefit of drainage will be another. 
According to Voelcker, an old clover ley 
will lose its virtue. It wants to be cultivated 
and put to grain at once, ‘so that the nitrates 
do not form and pass (wash) away. 

Put lime and clover into your soil; lime is 
lesting, clover is immediate in its effects. ‘Nhe 
lime will neutralize the acid of the clover in 
its decomposition. 

Manure your land with sod. Our best far- 
mer does this invariably. He applies the ma- 
nure on grass, using also ashes, plaster, salt, 
&c., to help make the sod, and then turns it 
down. His land, which was once poor, is now 
fat. It always yields well when put to grain— 
first corn, then oats or barley ; or, first peas or 
barley, and then wheat (‘all wheat) the same 
ear, thus making a fallow and getting a crop 

side. After the wheat (on the snows in the 
spring) or summer grain, if that is raised, it is 
seeded. Thus, in good condition, it is just the 
thing to grow a good crop of grass, and make 
the land still fatter. Here on pastures, and 
meadows, and grain fields it is worth while to 
look at, and yearly. With this treatment of 
the land no manure needs be harrowed in for 
grain. You always have it—the manure in the 
soil—and of the best kind, and readily soluble. 
You need but use it and get the at once, 
and emeliorate the condition of your land. 
You have this one advantage, which is not 
generally thought of—you have no harsh or raw 
manure to apply; none with that effect ; hence 
no manure to prepare. But what you have is 
a sweet, wholesome thing, well distributed in 
the soil—roots and soil-—and all doing its work, 
without harm to apy grain or product, but 
with great Iwncfi', and just the right kind of 
benefit. ‘I'here is no such kealthful, ready ma- 
nure as sod, and answering for all purposes ; 
besides, it is Nature’s manure, if we may so 
distinguish it.* It has proved itself what we 
said ; it is doing that constantly, and it is the 
great regenerator of the soil. It is certain we 
are expending too much labor upon barn-yard 
manure, in conveying its water, &c. _—F. a. 
Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 
A workshop ought to be considered a ne- 
cessity on every well-conducted farm. It is 
astonishing how much can be accomplished 
with a few common carpenters’ tools, a, sold- 
ering-iron, some saddlers’ tools, ete. If the 
work bench can be placed in a room which can 
be warmed, or which is warm enough to work 
in during tbe winter, many a dollar will be 
saved which would otherwise go for repairs. 
The limbs of newly-planted trees are wet 
“cut back’’ by many of the best European 
nurserymen, but only such limbs removed as are 
too close. The middle limbs and four or five 
others are left in their natural shape. The 
second year these limbs are cut back to about 
half their length. The result is, that, soon 

after the ee in spring, leaves appear at 
the top of the branches, and by their aid new, 
small rootlets are generated earlier than other- 
wise and that the trees in the second year form 
stronger wood than if they had been cut back 
the first year. 


_ A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
in speaking of absor bents for manure, inciden- 
tally alludes to the great value of urine as a 
by "ey 
with, lst 
dried muck or loam ; 2d, sand ; 3h opens tan; 
4th, sawdust ; 5th, leaves; 6th, straw “sorts.’’ 
That the waste of liquid manure is enorm- 
ous, is beyond question. That much that is 
wasted can be saved, is equally clear, and that 
more must be if we pain» preserve even the 
present productiveness of our farms, is becom- 
ing erage, apparant. How to do it in the 
eape most effective way, is still a 
question that calls for earnest consideration. 
Taxinc Farmeks as Propuce Broxers.— 
_ The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued an order some time since to Assessors 
and Assistant Assessors throughout the 
country, in regard to the tax on farmers, when 
they sell their own products, taxing them as 
produce brokers. Gen. Schenck, Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, is o 
to thissystem of taxation, and has filed his 








—— with the Commissioner. If the 
ruling is not shortly reversed, he will probably 
mtrodace a bill in Congress to meet the case.— 


ash. Cor. Boston Journal. 


The deficiency of forests in certai f 
California is at present attracting attention ia 


that State, and the journals are 
farmers the necessity of planting hay lee. 
ory, orange, and locust that the 


crops would yield a fair return forthe i- 
ture. Thusa grove of 15,000 E gece 
trees in Los — county, one-féurth in bear- 
ing, Is reported to yield an average of $30 a 
tree, or $112,500 in’ the . Besides 
this, it is asserted they wo ect the climate 
beneficially. In Egypt, it is said, the construc- 
tion of the fresh water canal from the Nile to 
Ismaillia, caused an ancient dried-up basin to 
be covered with vegetation, and the trees, when 
grown up, chan the temperature of the air 
and p heavy rains. 

Josiah Pettybone, in the Northwestern Far- 
mer, adopting the Josh Billings style, mye: 

_, ‘Land needs feedin’ as well as anything else 
. ye gem: ~—e fat and do its dooty by the 

Taps , and as shure as we Hoosiers don’ 
our land, we’ll have to hunt a oe ‘aare 


country 
before many _—_ rolls over us. I’ve bin a 
doin’ this the best I knowed how ; but I couldn’t 


keep my farm from runniif’ down and lettin’ the 
craps fall short, with all the manure I put onto 
my feelds. ce I begun to read your paper, 
and anay shoes the matter, I think I’ve got a 
idee of the difficulty in the way. I didn’t take 
care ov the manure, but wasted a good deal 
more than I saved. Now, I’m a goin’ to save 
all the stable manure and barn-yard litter, and 
straw, and corn stalks, and every thing else that 

es manure, and make what you call acom- 
post heap, and I'll haul muck and leaves and 
mix with it, and throw all the ashes and sope- 
suds, and other waste things, onto it ; and when 
it gits rotten, I’ll draw it out and seatter it 
over my feelds, and plough it in as deep as | 
can.’’ 








my soul to grieve, and EHOLD 8 
French lars pe ; tho See ee wet OLD RECIP. ES. 
meat into a coal, my nicest china| _How ro Saut Berr.—For e pounds 
1, and says she ‘‘ didn’t on her sow! ?” My | of beef, take 1} ounces of saltpeien ds 
Biddy. Who polishes floor, and in | brown sugar, 5 pounds good salt, ss BF gal- 
half an hour or more has ly as ?| lons water; mix all together and boil the mass 
M Biddy. My pocket-han erchiefs and hose, | till all the hard ingredients are ly dis- 
who confiscates, rose, and wears by | 0lved ; then let the brine cool and pour it over 
carne my nicest clothes? My Biddy. Who|the meat, which must be : tight and 
comes and goes er she chooses, injures | Weighed down. The pickle should entirely 
whatever she and now and then to work | Cover the meat. | 
refuses? My . Who slams and Inptan Baxep Puppine. 








































